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Events of the Géeek. 


Tue military situation at present depends more upon 
its latent factors than upon those which are disclosed. 
Recent events have served to prove that on land the war 
will continue to sway a great deal towards Roumania. 
There has been some Russian and considerable enemy 
activity below the Pripet, and its meaning seems to be 
that the German Staff do not want to see the Russian 
campaign diverted from a series of positions which are 
generally static to the more open issues in Roumania. 
The activity at Lutzk was merely to forestall and ham- 
string the really formidable attack north of Halicz 
and on the Stokhod; and this was initiated as a 
warning to Russia of the dangerous possibilities 
of withdrawing troops from Galicia. In Roumania 
itself the turn of affairs has revealed the real area 
threatened by the enemy. It is the Predeal Pass 
and the Prahavo Valley. Other movements were either 
feints or directly ancillary to this thrust up the railway 
pass. The week has shown the feints dealt with and 
the other thrusts fairly in hand. Monastir is a little 
nearer, and the British are widening their grip on the 
Seres railway. In Picardy the French are a trifle closer 
to one of the pivots of the Péronne sector defence and a 
little farther from the second. But all these movements 
are on a different plane from the war on the sea- 
transport at our disposal for military r2quirements and 
plain domestic necessaries. 

* * * 


Tue “ Deutschland’s” arrival in ths United States 
is a clever demonstration of a submarine ‘mmunity which 
is more real than we could wish it to be. We do not know 





if it isthe same “ Deutschland,” and we have no informa- 
tion how many “ Bremens” have been sunk, but the 
building of ocean-going submarines which can and do 
elude the Allies’ control, is now an accomplished fact. 
This, and even the sinking of the “ Marina’’ without 
warning, are symptoms of a possibility we must face at 
once. It is clear that Germany is not to be deterred by 
ambiguities about legality or humanity from sinking 
every ship she can find unless it suits her purpose, for 
some other reason, to allow it to go free. In so doing, she 
is cutting off the transport available to the Allies, and 
having a material effect upon our supplies. Swedish, 
Dutch, and Danish vessels are sunk, as well as Norwegian, 
and the reason why there should be a discrimination 
against Norway we take to be simply that Norway has a 


great mercantile marine. 
* * oa 


Norway’s Note to Germany on the harboring of 
submarines was simply taken as a pretext; her real 
offence against Germany is that she lives very consider- 
ably by transport and that her merchant fleets are 
available for the Allies. The British Navy prevents them 
being of value to Germany, and hence Germany feels 
herself justified in making them useless to the Allies. It 
is a plain military motive, and we fail to see how Norway 
is to meet the issue. But for us the position is plain. 
We have lost much shipping, and the neutral bottoms in 
which much of our commerce was carried are becoming 
less and less available. We must face the question. No 
solution can be found in merely accelerating our ship- 
building, even if, with the shrinkage of labor, it were 
possible to any great extent. We must set ourselves to 
deal with the submarines again. They are a most difficult 
problem, but there are minds at the service of the Navy 
which can cope with it if they are properly directed. 
Sooner or later, we shall be able to meet this peril of the 
submarine. Is it too much to expect that the solution 
should be now, when the stimulus of need is here?. 

. * + 

Tue sinking of the Donaldson liner “ Marina’’ last 
Saturday confronts America with a situation which only 
the excitement of the Presidential Election can obscure. 
The liner was outward bound from Glasgow, 
unarmed, not in the service of the Government, was sunk 
by a submarine without warning, had no cargo on board, 
and carried some forty-nine Americans among the crew. 
There were heavy seas running at the time, and the safety 
of the whole of the crew was imperilled in being forced to 
take to the boats under such conditions. Six Americans 
are among the eighteen of the crew who were lost, and it 
is difficult to see how the United States can overlook so 
flagrant a breach of a solemn undertaking with them. It 
is not impossible that the liner was deliberately sunk in 
order to prejudice President Wilson’s chances in the 
campaign ; but whether this be so or not, it creates a most 
embarrassing situation for him. 

* . * 


was 


Tue Roumanian situation is now more sharply 
defined, and the week has shown an appreciable improve- 
ment. The enemy struck at first through all the passes. 
Clearly he did not mean to follow up all these blows. 
Some were meant to distract the defenders. These, we 
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may take it, have now been dealt with, and we have now 
disclosed vigorous action in the passes below Brasso, in 
the Roter Turm and Vulkan Passes. In the last-named 
pass the enemy must have gone forward with considerable 
impetus, for the fighting, which now favors the 
Roumanians, is taking place well within the frontier. 
In five days our Ally has secured some 1,600 prisoners 
in this region. In the Roter Turm Pass the action has 
died down for the moment. The critical operations are 
in progress below Brasso. There, in the finger-like 
passes, the struggle revolves about the possession of the 
Prahovo valley and the oil wells, in sight of which it is 
said the battle is joined. 
* * * 

TurovucH the Témos or Predeal Pass runs the rail- 
way, threading the valley; and the enemy is striving to 
advance along it. From the beginning, the Roumanians 
saw the critical importance of this pass, and they have 
defended it with vigor and skill. So far, the enemy has 
only succeeded in advancing six miles up the pass, and, 
there he seems to be held. The columns in the neigh- 
boring passes are clearly meant to assist the troops in the 
railway pass, and eventually to link up with them. But 
this task has to overcome many difficulties, and so far, 
little success has been achieved. In the Torsburg Pass, 
which lies to the west of the Témos Pass, the enemy seems 
to be fighting near Campulung, the railhead ; but he has 
been described as fighting there for some ten days. If he 
could capture the railhead, he would have gained a 
significant advantage. But neither there nor in the 
Buzau Pass, which lies to the east of the main gate, has 
he gained such an advantage. He is not out of difficult 
country yet, and the approach of winter will make the 
problem of supply by no means easy. It is necessary that 
he should make a vigorous attempt to go forward or 
abandon his project. Meanwhile, as a result of the War 
Council at Russian Headquarters, General Sakharoff, 
Kuropatkin’s Chief of Staff in the Russo-Japanese war, 
and the general who, as a result of a month’s operations, 
seized Brody only twenty-four hours after the time he 
had fixed in his original plan, has been appointed to 
command in the Dobrudja. This is a tardy, but we hope 
not too tardy, recognition of the importance of this 


avenue for an offensive. 
* * * 


GENERAL Caporna has again inflicted a considerable 
tactical defeat on the Austrian army on the Isonzo. From 
the reports of both commands we gather an impression 
of a severe struggle preceded by a fierce bombardment, 
which the enemy remarks in a bitter tone. Austria gives 
the attack as one that had to be interrupted twice for 
further artillery support, and represents the Italian 
success as only partial. But we are justified in holding 
that an advance which leaves nearly 5,000 prisoners in 
the hands of the assailant argues a certain completeness 
in the breakdown in the defence which nothing will 
explain away. East of Gorizia, the Italians cleared the 
eastern slopes of the fortified heights which formed the 
rampart of the Austrian defensive. Farther south, an 
attack on the Carso forced the positions on several wooded 
hills. The maximum distance which the line has been 
carried forward does not anywhere reach a mile; but in 
saying so much we do not in any sense wish to minimize 
the greatness of the Italian achievement. This is the 
fourth leap forward in three months, and there is a certain 
largeness of conception in the assaults which, though 
aiming at an area now clearly defined, always secure a 
considerable number of prisoners. This must be a source 
of more anxiety to the enemy than the ground which our 
Ally is constantly gaining towards Trieste. 

* * * 


Picarpy is suffering from the weather, and the 





Allied attack has unmistakably slowed down. Heavy 
rains have turned the ground, already ploughed and 
blasted into holes by shells, into a thick chalky mud, 
which is not only an obstacle to advance but a danger in 
advancing. ‘The defence gains at the cost of the Allies. 
Yet there have been local advances achieved by the 
British, and the French have one gain of some tactical 
importance. St. Pierre Vaast Wood, lying below Sailly- 
Saillisel, not only covers these hamlets, but also acts as 
an outer curtain for Mt. St. Quentin upon which the 
defence of Péronne from the north depends. The French 
on Wednesday captured a strongly organized system of 
trenches on the western edge of the wood, and as they 
increase their hold they should be able to complete the 
conquest of Saillisel, which is not yet wholly in our hands. 
As against this success, we have to set the reverse 
sustained at La Maisonette, which has already changed 
hands several times, and is now, at length, again partly 
held by the Germans. It is difficult to grasp the 
meaning of Sir Douglas Haig’s review of the past fort- 
night. It shows no considerable gains, and gives the 
impression that it is meant to cover the inactivity of the 


last week. 
* * * 


THE week’s war news closes with a dramatic event. 
The Germans officially announce the abandonment of 
Vaux fort. There can be no doubt as to the wisdom of 
this operation, since already this heap of ruined walls 
must have cost the defenders heavily. Hardly any sector 
of the Verdun defences, east of the Meuse, has been 
the object of such prolonged and bitter fighting, and the 
evacuation of the position is further testimony to the 
completeness of the French victory. And it is a peculiarly 
fitting success. The Germans reported the capture of 
Fort Vaux on March 9th, but actually it was not taken 
until June 7th, when the garrison had heroically for three 
months borne the terrible bombardment of the massed 
enemy guns. Major Raynal, the defender, was acclaimed 
by Germans as well as by the French, and his wonderful 
achievement is thrown into higher relief by the fact that 
the Germans have only withstood for nine days a much 
inferior bombardment to that which he sustained for 
ninety days. There is another aspect of the affair. The 
Verdun offensive was never approved by Hindenburg, 
and was probably arranged chiefly to allow the 
Crown Prince to distinguish himself. There must be 
searchings of heart in his headquarters as one prize after 


another of his dear-bought success is surrendered. 
* * 


WE are sorry to see that the “ Times,’’ while 
adopting the principle of the scheme of the League to 
Enforce Peace, declares against the formation of a 
British branch. This is to revive the old saying, which 
we should have liked to describe as obsolete, that all 
that was wanted to secure a public object was a good 
cause and the opposition of the “ Times.’’ Such a move- 
ment in this country, it says, would be “ misunderstood.’’ 
By whom? By the enemy? Is he unwilling to come in to 
such a League, supposing it is formed and Amevica 
backs it? Then, on the theory of the “ Times’’ no harm 
is done by our promoting it. Is he willing? Then a 
great end of British policy is on the road to accomplish- 
ment. In any case, the nation has no time for such 
things! The the»vry isa bad one. A nation is at its best 
when every form of its intellectual activities is at high 
tension. And what is war but the preliminary to a 
peace? If not, and if the peace is a bad one, or is too 
long delayed, E1rope will sink to ruin. Is that not a 
problem for the ight ? 

* * * 

Tue attack on our Government in the Commons and 

in the press fo: its handling of the Greek situation is 
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really addressed to the wrong quarter. What has 
happened is apparently that the Athens Cabinet is recog- 
nized as the Government of Greece de jure, while in 
certain areas the Venizelists are treated (though not 
formally “recognized’’) as the Government de facto. 
They are dissatisfied with this, and ask whether they are 
to be merely the recruiting agents of the Entente, armed 
and subsidized indeed, but not permitted to seize the 
central authority. Evidently the King has received 
assurances which have satisfied him that his personal 
position is secure. A phrase in the French communiqué, 
which referred pointedly to the Allied “ sovereigns,” 
supplies the explanation. The King has evidently made 
use of his relationship, not merely to the German, but 
also to the Russian, and perhaps to the British Courts. 
We should have preferred that M. Venizelos, if he were 
strong enough, should have been left free to establish a 
republic. But is he strong enough? The Entente can 
hardly arm and subsidize him for this purpose. Our 
treaty guarantee was merely that Greece should remain 
an independent and hereditary monarchy. We have 
never formally guaranteed this or any constitution, and 
cannot interfere without infringing Greek independence. 
Lord Robert Cecil’s reply to the attack was not happy, 
but the critics are much too ready to accept partisan 


statements from Athens. 
* * * 


Tue Government has dropped its special Register 
Bill, and the whole question of the franchise is once more 
a chaos. The Speaker on Wednesday reversed his 
previous ruling, and now held that it was not in order 
to move instructions to widen the Bill by creating a 
special qualification for soldiers and sailors as such. Sir 
Edward Carson thereupon rose to urge that it was a 
waste of time to proceed with ‘‘ this blessed Bill ’’ at all. 
It appeared to have no friends, and after some hesitation 
Mr. Asquith gave way to the general feeling of the 
House. The pressure of Sir Edward Carson’s friends 
seems now to be wholly directed towards the introduction 
of a special Bill designed to make military service in itself 
a franchise qualification. If this is done, the hope of a 
general organic reform of the franchise is compromised, 
for it seems to reject the alternative method of 
enfranchising all soldiers—the setting up of adult 
suffrage. Sir John Simon did well to insist on the rights 
of munition workers; but what is to be done for women 
if the Carsonite plan is adopted? It is clear, after the 
Speaker’s ruling, that the House cannot enfranchise 
them by amending any Bill which does not include them 


from the start. 
* * * 


THE advanced parties in the Reichstag are evidently 
growing restive under the repressive measures of the 
Government. The attack was directed last week to the 
system of preventive arrest, which gives the power to 
intern anyone on suspicion during war-time. It seems 
to have been used in Germany much more extensively 
than the similar power created in this country 
by the Defence of the Realm Act, and not so 
much to prevent espionage as to silence political 
opponents. Those arrested include many  pro- 
minent men, especially literary men and journalists, 
who belong to the Socialist Minority. The case of Dr. 
Mehring, a man of seventy years of age, excited 
particular indignation, as did the revelation that these 
political suspects are set to perform the common gaol 
tasks. The Left is asking what has become of the “‘ New 
Orientation ’’ in internal affairs which the Chancellor had 
promised. Nor is the Left content merely to talk. Herr 
Scheidemann formally announces in ‘‘ Vorwirts,’’ on 
behalf of the Socialist majority, that it has withdrawn 
its support from the Chancellor. 





Tuts looks like a serious step, but it admits of 
several explanations. It can hardly mean that the 
Socialists really hope by going into opposition to secure 
the appointment of a more democratic Chancellor than 
Herr Bethmann-Hollweg. Indeed, if he were to please 
nobody, and obviously had lost control of the Reichstag, 
the danger would rather be that a more reactionary 
nomination would be made, which would at least please 
the Right. Herr Scheidemann may have had two 
objects in view—to impress the Chancellor on the one 
hand with his earnestness, and on the other to heal the 
breach in the Socialist ranks. Both wings are now in 
opposition, though not for the same reasons. Mean- 
while, the suggestion with which Herr Bernstein 
concluded a most impressive plea for an early peace in 
the Reichstag deserves attention, for it provides a 
formula on which men of goodwill may one day unite. He 
suggested “an armistice to restore peace on the basis of 
the democratic rights of all nations.’”’ If this is a 
cautious way of suggesting that a moderate programme 
of indispensable territorial changes in the interests of 
nationality (especially in Poland, Lorraine, and the 
Trentino) might be submitted to a p/lébiscite, it goes 
far. Even if it means only the concession in all such 
cases of full self-government, it is a step forward for a 
German thinker and politician, even of an advanced 
school, and as such deserves consideration. 

” * *% 

Tue question of military punishment and the reform 
of military law is becoming urgent, and we are glad to 
see that it is receiving more and more attention. The 
responsibility is in part the nation’s, as a general pointed 
out the other day in an interview with the “ Evening 
Standard.” “ Field punishment ” is a barbarous institu- 
tion, and if Parliament will not put an end to it, it is 
Parliament that is to blame. We are glad to see that 
Commander Wedgwood and other members are pressing 
for the abolition of this degrading punishment. It is 
time, too, that some Members of Parliament began to 
study court-martial procedure. It transpired in the 
course of questions this week that the men who allege that 
they were treated brutally in Birkenhead Park were not 
allowed any legal assistance in preparing their case, or 
any legal representatives at the Court of Inquiry to be 
held on the subject. A Unionist member, Mr. Harold 
Smith, commented on this serious anomaly on Tuesday, 
and it represents a very real grievance. The whole pro- 
cedure of military courts-martial and courts of inquiry 
needs to be revised in the interests of justice to the weaker 
party. 

* * * 

Ix February the Ministry of Munitions issued a 
volume entitled ‘ Notes on the Employment of Women 
on Munitions of War,” giving a somewhat rosy picture 
of the number and variety of the occupations on which 
women can be successfully employed. Now the War 
Office has followed suit with a volume on “ Women’s 
War Work,”’ being information officially compiled for 
the use of Recruiting Officers, Military Representatives, 
and Tribunals. We have always been among those who 
have held that there is no physical barrier in the way 
of a great extension of women’s work; but we confess 
that this publication takes our breath away. It opens 
with a “ detailed list of processes in which women are 
successfully employed.” There are also photographs of a 
woman stoker working at the furnaces of a large factory in 
South London, and others of women loading, unloading, 
and stacking pit props and coal, which seem to us cases for 


‘immediate investigation by Home Office inspectors. 


Surely the War Office does not give its official commenda- 
tion to the employment of women on such jobs as these. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE NAVY AND THE NATION. 


Tue fog of war which veils every sort of military action 
shrouds most deeply the operations of the service upon 
which ultimately the fate of the Allies depends. The 
Navy not only preserves these shores from invasion. It 
subserves the more essential purpose of keeping their com- 
munications open with the world and with each other. 
The importance of this ré/e cannot be exaggerated. It is 
cardinal to our continuance of the war, and, were the 
communications on land and not on the sea, this would 
be clear to everyone. The bulk of military strategy con- 
cerns the interruption, permanently or for a sufficient 
time, of the communications which keep an armed force 
in being. Above all, the Navy guards the food supplies 
of the nation, maintains its productive power, and 
furnishes the materials it cannot find for itself. 

We confess to disquietude as to the direction 
from Whitehall of this our first and proudest service. 
Our reason is partly impression and partly admitted 
fact. It cannot any longer be denied that German 
submarine activity has begun again, that it extends 
to the high seas, and that it has inflicted great 
losses on neutral shipping, especially on the important 
Norwegian marine. It is clear that the Admiralty has not 
been successful in meeting the new emergence of this 
always latent danger to our commerce. We cannot 
measure its countering effort, for all knowledge of it is 
withheld ; but we can measure our losses, and they are not 
to be despised, either in numbers or in tonnage. But let us 
turn for a moment to another phase of German navalism, 
the incident of the Channel raid. The German Navy made 
a dash upon our principal military communications last 
week, and we learned that the force used was ten destroyers, 
that an empty troopship was sunk, that two enemy 
destroyers were sunk, that one of our own, the “ Flirt,” 
was missing, and it was “ feared’ was lost, and another, 
the “ Nubian,” was aground. On a superficial reading of 
the evidence of this report, we might be said to have had 
the advantage, since the sinking of two destroyers 
represented a more costly damage to Germany 
than one troopship and a possible destroyer to 


us. It seemed odd that we could only say 
we ‘feared’’ the loss of the “Flirt,’’ when 
survivors had actually been picked up. But the 


appearance of the German communiqué shed a much more 
unpleasant light on the Admiralty’s report. The 
Germans claimed the sinking of eleven patrol boats, and 
the total immunity of the raiding force. We have no 
reason to trust any German reports, and every reason to 
doubt them. But, taking these claims with the obvious 
disingenuousness of the Admiralty account, the country 
began to question whether the facts of the raid had been 
truthfully placed before it. 

Mr. Balfour’s speech in Parliament shows that these 
doubts were only too well founded. The announcement 
that two German destroyers were sunk rests on the 
flimsiest evidence. We have “ ground for thinking ”’ that 
they had struck mines. What ground? Dead mines tell 
no tales. And why was the first statement of loss so 
positive? Why was the loss of at least six drift-net boats 
suppressed altogether? Why this disingenuousness and 
timidity? We need not exaggerate the point or lay upon 
the shoulders of the Navy the fault which belongs to its 
civil directors. But we wish we felt sure that the vital 
arm was in the hands of a statesman more alive to its 
traditions. Mr. Balfour has allowed the nation to be 
deceived, and its enlightenment was in no way due to 
him. But the episode has a more serious side. It is this. 








So far as we can gather the facts, the Germans made a 
surprise raid on the Narrows, which all of us thought 
either securely blocked or watched with a jealous care, 
and succeeded in getting through, inflicting a not 
inappreciable amount of damage, and returning without 
harm to Zeebrugge. There is little comfort to be gained 
from a contemplation of that sequence of events. We can 
make every allowance for surprise, and still feel that the 
story should have run on entirely other lines. 
There is little use in regarding it as a _ useful 
warning. The fashion of giving warnings of attacks 
died with many other honorable and amusing 
customs of the Middle Ages. More probably it 
is designed to attract a greater force thither and to cause 
a greater nervousness as to attack. It is on the distraction 
and consequent dispersion of our forces that the Germans 
build for any larger naval operations. And at present 
the submarines are laying a strain on our smaller craft 
that is almost harder than they can bear. They are 
operating in the Arctic, in the Sound, and in various 
parts of the North Sea with utter contempt for every sea 
law and agreement, and with a more complete immunity 
than they have enjoyed for many months. Even if the 
destruction of the world’s shipping were no concern of 
ours—and it is a vital concern—it is a grave conclusion 
that at this stage of the war the enemy submarines are 
active in the Arctic and the Baltic. 

Captain Sims, one of the ablest American naval 
officers, in his report on the use of battle-cruisers in the 
Battle of Jutland, showed himself a vigorous upholder 
of the thesis that containment is in effect the defeat of 
the enemy’s force. And, generally speaking, no one can 
find fault with that finding. But when the German 
smaller craft are free to raid our communications with 
France and Russia, and can seriously affect our supply 
service, it is obvious that there are degrees of contain- 
ment, and that they range from the ideal state, when the 
enemy’s fleet is as strictly contained as if it were not in 
existence, to the state at which it just misses being com- 
pletely free. The present naval war is on both a different 
scale and a different plane from other wars. The 
attitude of our Navy should probably approximate to 
that of the offensive-defensive land warfare. We have 
no wish to intrude our theories of naval warfare, but 
it is high time that a fresher and more positive mind, 
and a more preventive view of naval strategy, were at 
work at the Board of Admiralty, and that at its head was 
a character as far as possible removed from Mr. Balfour’s. 

We gain the impression from recent events that the 
Admiralty has largely stepped into a negative view of 
the naval war. Yetnocountry has at her disposal so much 
boldness and initiative as the British Navy. It has 
absolute confidence in itself, and we believe its con- 
fidence to be justified. But much more of this policy of 
fearfulness and it will limp into battle where formerly 
it ran. + The calls upon the Navy are increasing. It is 
possible, indeed it is probable, that it has yet to meet the 
supreme test. We can hardly doubt that the German 
Navy, thriving on its ‘‘ victory’’ at Jutland Bank and 
this smaller success in the Channel, is waiting its chance. 
Its reconnaissance we know to be good. Its spirit is 
certainly high; and a blow against England is still the 
paramount need of the enemy. A grave responsibility 
rests upon the Minister who has control of our Navy, and 
we have no sort of evidence that he is adequate to his 
charge. His rule at the Admiralty coincides with the too 
considerable success of the second submarine campaign, and 
with a singularly infructuous use of the immense power 
he wields. It is no reflection on his talents to consider 
them unequal to the very special task of inspiration and 
direction for which the country calls. 
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THE VICTORY OF FREEDOM. 


AvsTRALI4’s rejection of conscription for foreign service 
offers a substantial ground of hope for the humanity that 
will emerge from the war. Under the circumstances the 
vote must be regarded as decisive, for though the 
soldiers’ vote is unrecorded, it cannot now affect the issue. 
A hostile majority of 80,000 or 90,000 on a total poll of 
two millions is large in itself. But its significance is not of 
numbers alone. The vote was taken in the midst 
of a war in which the sympathies of the most anti- 
German of all our Dominions have been passionately 
engaged, and in which nearly one Australian out of 
every fifteen is a voluntary soldier. The Common- 
wealth contingents have covered themselves with glory, 
and the Continent, once so cold to the policies of the 
Motherland, has never abated its ardent championship 
of her cause. The only question was whether its sons 
would take a further step of identification and join 
Britain in her abandonment of free service abroad. 
Formidable forces were at work to secure this end. 
Recruits had fallen off, and Mr. Hughes put his whole 
prestige and position into the task of proving the failure of 
voluntaryism. The very able Australian Press was almost 
unanimous for conscription, and its sponsor was a states- 
man powerful not only with his own party, but with 
every class on the Continent. The Press had no doubt 
of the result. The “Melbourne Age” anticipated 
“an overwhelming national verdict for conscrip- 
tion.” Its opponents were “not numerous’’; they 
were only active and malevolent. They proved to be 
more than half the voters. Though conscription in 
Australia takes a far more moderate toll of Australian 
youth than our own—married men, men under twenty- 
one, only sons, single men who were the sole support 
of dependents, half the remaining members of families 
that had already contributed one or more enlisted 
soldiers, were all excluded—its application to foreign 
service was opposed by more than a million men 
and women. It was no question of the Continent’s 
contribution to the war. But Australia desired that 
that contribution should be free. 

The victory of Liberty is in the main the act of the 
party which governs Australian politics. Australia 
stands for the boldest and most successful experiment in 
social democracy that the world has ever seen. Its 
Federal Government and the majority of its State 
Governments are in the hands of Labor and 
trade unionism. And Labor declined to follow 
Mr. Hughes. It fought him in his Cabinet 
and outside it, and it has now won the battle 
that British labor lost. There were some circum- 
stances special to Australia. The farmers’ vote was 
necessarily anti-conscriptionist in a country where the 
loss of labor implies the speedy reversion of the land to 
waste. The women’s vote, once claimed as conscriptionist, 
is now declared to have been largely given for 
free service. But the triumph of freedom was essentially 
the work of trade unionism, and it will soon be seen to 
possess a more than local significance. Canada has plainly 
intimated its dissent from conscription, and with the Irish 
example before us we may conclude that the advance of 
force in the domain of military service has been 
definitely. stayed within the British Empire. Those 
are good tidings. So long as our armies consist in the 
main of volunteers, they retain rights of citizenship 
which the conscript has been forced to yield. We have 
no fear that when they return to civil life they will 
vote for placing on their own and their children’s necks 
a burden which they cheerfully lifted when the appeal 
was made to them in an hour of special emergency and 








trial. Now the right to say “ Yes’’ or “ No”’ to a call 
to arms implies the right to judge the justice or the 
injustice of a war. That is a fundamental claim of any 
State basing itself ondemocracy. Australia is of all the new 
communities of the world the least fearful of State inter- 
ference ; for to the Australian worker the State represents 
a public guarantee of the high standard of living to which 
he has attained. But he draws the line at the obligation 
of overseas service, even in the interests of the Mother- 
land engaged in a quarrel he has made his own. The 
Prime Minister of the Commonwealth has been unable 
to deny to the Australian people the power of saying 
formally whether they will surrender this right of judg- 
ment or retain it. They have chosen to retain it. 
That is a far-sounding voice, whose echoes will, we believe, 
reach every conscript nation in Europe, and proclaim 
to them the approaching downfall of their own slavery. 
Extend conscription to Britain, and the circle 
of servitude is complete. With our release—and 
after the Australian example, we cannot imagine a 
second retreat of our own Labor Party—the way is clear 
for that general delivery from the plague of armaments 
which is the prayer of millions of men in arms. Lay 
the axe to the Upas tree of conscription, and the world 
may in time shake itself free of militarism. 

Our statesmen have, therefore, fair warning to 
regard the conscription they imposed without the 
mandate which Mr. Hughes was forced to seek, 
as for the “duration of the war’’ only. They 
desire—we all desire—a closer union of the free 
British nations who compose the armed strength of 
the Empire. It is now clear that this union cannot be 
founded on a form of forced Imperial service. So long 
as our general aims commend themselves to the 
Dominions, Australia, Canada, South Africa, and New 
Zealand will see us through. No thought of disloyalty or 
weakness resides in bosoms whose fibre is fully as tough 
as our own. But so far as Imperial wars are concerned, 
it is clear that the Dominions wish to retain their liberty. 
National service for home purposes they will probably 
retain, and they may consent to set up a “ standardized ”’ 
military and naval machine for the Empire. But we 
must remember what their position after the war will be. 
Their sacrifices, considering what their population is and 
how famishing is their call for new men to till new 
acres, will be enormous. The Australian vote is in itself 
a reminder that there are limits to the drain on Colonial 
man-power, asonourown. They will therefore look with 
small favor on a militarized Britain, devoted to the 
pursuit of war after war. They are not likely to seek 
any closer bonds with such a community than exist 
to-day, or if they do they may require a tighter form of 
Imperial Federation, and a closer control of our foreign 
policy, than we are able to surrender to them. For our 
part, we think that events increasingly show that we were 
wrong in parting with our voluntaryism, and the leaders 
of our Labor Party deplorably weak in surrendering it. 
The military advantage of a hastily improvized 
conscription has been negligible, even when it is 
not a temptation to waste conscripts. And, after 
all, the war was for Liberty. Free men went 
out to fight it, with thoughts of freedom in their. 
hearts—by the million from home, by the hundred 
thousand from the Dominions. The Australian vote 
shows that this conception of freedom governs even. 
the passionate affection for the Motherland, and prompts 
the brothers and sisters of the men who died for us in 
Gallipoli to say: “ Yes, we are with you; but you must 
leave us free.’’ Colonial democracy remains, and we 
shall never be able to force it a step farther than it will 
go. Is it not time for us to ask what is happening to ours? 
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WILSON OR HUGHES? 


In face of the stupendous realities of war, it is hard for 
us to realize that the great political contest in America, 
to be decided in a few days’ time, is a matter of even 
secondary importance to the world at large. But the 


reflection that the election of President Wilson or Mr.° 


Hughes will probably determine whether, during the years 
to come, America shall launch another great armed power 
into the anarchic struggle between nations, or shall set 
her immense resources of goodwill, common-sense, and 
optimism to the task of building world security upon a 
basis of international co-operation, will give a very 
different significance to next week’s decision. This issue, 
indeed, does not stand out quite clearly in the election 
campaign. Both candidates have ‘declared for American 
“ preparedness,” and Congress has already committed 
itself to a vast expenditure upon an Army and a Navy. 
On the other hand, both have given a formal adhesion to 
the internationalism which has found expression in the 
League to Enforce Peace, though Mr. Hughes’s endorse- 
ment lacks the definiteness and the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Wilson’s welcome. The really vital difference only 
appears from consideration of the party traditions, 
interests, and ideas which are involved. 

Both preparedness and internationalism have a very 
different significance for Republicans and Democrats. 
All the forces favoring militarism and navalism, and a 
strong, independent, pushful foreign policy, are ranged in 
support of Mr. Hughes. ‘‘ Big business ’’ has always been 
Republican, and the great steel and armament firms can 
be trusted to know on which side their bread is buttered. 
High protection is the settled policy of the party, and 
Mr. Hughes has given it due importance in his campaign 
speeches and his platform. But protection is the natural 
ally of preparedness, the enemy of internationalism: 
tariffs divide and antagonize nations. No effective 
‘League’? can be maintained in an atmosphere of 
economic strife. Moreover, the foreign policy of 
Republicanism has for some time past been drifting 
towards Imperialism, impelled thereto by the demands 
of business interests for enlarged foreign markets and 
areas of profitable exploitation. These are dominant and 
abiding pressures in the Republican Party, and, should 
Mr. Hughes be elected, will find expression in the 
national policy, especially if, as is anticipated, Mr. 
Roosevelt be entrusted with its prosecution. The 
opponents of Mr. Wilson complain that he has not gone 
whole-heartedly, but reluctantly and under pressure, into 
the business of preparedness. And this, no doubt, is true. 
Mr. Wilson is a genuine believer, not only in the 
desirability, but in the feasibility, of international agree- 
ment as a basis of security. Preparedness by militaty 
and naval force he only accepts as a hated but necessary 
alternative, in case the better counsels fail of achieve- 
ment. But Mr. Hughes, though his personal convictions 
may be favorable to pacific courses, will find himself 
driven along the course marked out by the party 
traditions and the business interests which are their 
interpreters. We do not think that his election would 
affect the neutrality of the United States during this war. 
There is no reason to suppose that any pro-German 
influence will be allowed to interfere with the profitable 
trade in munitions and in food supplies to the Allies. 
Nor would any German illegality or atrocity, short 
of another “ Lusitania,’’ bring America into the 
conflict against the Central Powers. None the less, 
those who realize the immensely strengthened position 
which America will occupy after the war among the 
exhausted nations, will earnestly desire that the Govern- 
ment shall be one able and willing to perform the 





splendid service of laying the foundation-stone of inter- 
national justice and order amid the ruins of a broken 
world. But it would be a mistake to suppose that this 
issue, supreme in its human and historic importance, 
must determine next week’s event. With the exception 
of a flaming, raging torrent of vituperative rhetoric from 
Mr. Roosevelt, little has been said upon the wider aspect 
of the policy by the chief exponents of the rival candida- 
tures. Indeed, it would appear that even the most 
obvious implications of preparedness, high taxation, and 
some measure of compulsory military training, have not 
figured with great prominence. The great populations 
of the Middle States, remote from the sea and from 
direct contact with the outside world, retain almost 
intact the spirit of American parochialism, which world 
events are now conspiring to destroy. Moreover, even 
for the swarming cities of the East, we may believe that 
the world war is a vastly interesting spectacular perform- 
ance, with a dimly remote bearing on real American 
affairs. So we may expect that the Presidential decision 
will be made far more upon party and personal considera- 
tions, relating to Mr. Wilson’s legislative and 
administrative record during his period of office, than 
upon the issue of America’s place in the world. And 
here comes in the most practical of all questions in an 
election, viz., votes. Four years ago the aggregated 
votes for Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt were one million 
three hundred thousand more than those which elected 
Mr. Wilson. Omitting the effect of the natural growth 
of the electorate, supplemented by an enlarged women’s 
vote, it is manifest that Mr. Wilson must win over at 
least half of this number of voters in order to be elected. 
Can he doit? Can he detach from Mr. Roosevelt, acting 
as shepherd for Mr. Hughes, nearly half the voters who 
followed Mr. Roosevelt into his Progressive camp four 
years ago? 

It largely depends upon how far the Progressive 
schism was one of conflicting principles, how far one of 
vague discontent and personality. If we suppose that 
the great Republican split of 1912 meant a definite 
desertion of Conservatism and a devotion to the radical 
measures of industrial and constitutional reform which 
Mr. Roosevelt then professed, Mr. Wilson’s success in 
getting the majority of these voters ought to be assured. 
For, while Mr. Roosevelt has let his Radicalism drop, 
Mr. Wilson has picked up and given legislative expression 
to such portions as seemed presumably practicable. His 
Federal Reserve Act, Rural Credits, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Child Labor Bill, Tariff Board, and Eight Hours 
Railway Bill are a fuller measure of social radical reform 
in diverse fields than any former administration had 
achieved. If Mr. Roosevelt can seduce a majority of his 
Progressives into voting for Mr. Hughes, who repudiates 
all distinctively Progressive measures, especially those 
involving governmental interference with capitalist 
control of industry, it will be a mighty testimony to his 
personal magnetism, and little credit to the serious intel- 
ligence of American progressiveness. For, though Mr. 
Wilson did not enter high politics, as a constructive 
Radical, he has shown an aptitude for seizing and apply- 
ing ideas and qualities of sensibility and imagination 
which belong to great statecraft. And America, as we 
recognize, is, willy-nilly, entering upon a new career, in 
which this character of statecraft will be required from 
those who are to guide her destinies. 

In setting forth these merely general considerations, 
we purposely neglect to deal with the maze of local con- 
siderations and cross-currents of interest and sentiment 
which among them may determine the result in what by 
admission, will be a close-fought contest. Whether the 
Mexican policy will lose Texas for Mr. Wilson, how solid 
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will be the German and the Irish votes against him, how 
many votes Mr. Hughes’s non-committal and uninspiring 
utterances will cost him, whether the Railway Settlement 
will win more working-class support than the business 
support it alienates—these are calculations far too 
slippery for distant spectators to indulge in. But 
thoughtful citizens in every country will watch with deep 
solicitude a political struggle that may decide whether 
Militarism is to swallow up the only one of the Great 
Nations which has hitherto withstood its demands, and 
in doing so, destroy that great hope of freedom and 
democracy which America has so long held out to the 
struggling’ and the thwarted peoples of less favored 
countries. 





THE DISABLED SOLDIER. 


Ir is very disquieting that the Government has not yet 
succeeded in setting up their new Pensions Authority. 
The scandals and hardships caused by the existing 
arrangements have become intolerable to the public 
conscience, and this further delay will be widely 
resented. From the beginning of the war the official 
mind has lagged behind the sympathy of the nation in 
the treatment of this question. The first announcements 
of the new scale of pensions two years ago provoked a 
storm which led to considerable improvement. Govern- 
ments are slow to recognize or to admit that a new 
problem is before them, demanding not this or that minor 
readjustment of formalities and procedure, but a complete 
revision of machinery, and those outsiders who realized 
what a vast and complicated task this task of repairing the 
wounds of war, and helping back the maimed soldier to a 
place in the active life of the nation, must necessarily be, 
have long been demanding the creation of a special 
department. On the subject of that department a word 
of warning is necessary. If the Government put at its 
head some old-fashioned and reactionary politician with 
narrow views and no knowledge or experience of 
working-class life, the new department will produce 
something like a revolt. The Government must 
remember that its success affects vitally some 
thousands of men and women, that the services 
and sacrifices of these men and women put them 
in the position, not of suppliants, but of claimants with 
an unanswerable right. There will be no disposition after 
the war to sit down under any patronizing or parsi- 
monious treatment. 

There is a tendency sometimes to think of the 
problem of the disabled soldier as a pension problem pure 
and simple. Of course, it is much more than that. It is 
essential to see that the men and women who have paid 
the heaviest price for their country’s victory and freedom 
shall be treated justly, and this debt is a debt of honor 
on the nation which should take precedence of any debt 
based on contract. If we can afford to bear any burden, 
this is the first we must take upon our backs. We cannot 
tolerate the practice of picking holes in the case of this 
or that applicant when we think of the generous readiness 
with which the men and women who now find themselves 
pushed from one Committee to another, accepted the 
summons to their patriotism with all the sacrifices it 
involved. A department which announces that a soldier 
who is discharged must be left to a period of exile and 
neglect because the War Office cannot alter its time- 
honored arrangements, has forfeited any claim on the 
public confidence. We may assume that no more will be 
heard of these scandals, and that in future the Pensions 
Department will so arrange that men and women who 
risked everything from public spirit will not be thrown 
on to the resources of charity while departmental 
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operations are in progress. Another scandal that will 
now presumably receive attention is the scandal of the 
man who is taken into the Army when unfit, and denied 
any compensation afterwards on the ground that though 
he may have a grievance against the doctor he has no 
claim on the State. We cannot think that this flagrant 
injustice will be allowed to continue. 

But important as are these questions of pensions, 
they are, in the long run, less important than the question 
of treatment and training. The war is making thousands 
of men, officers, and other ranks—as the War Office 
classification runs—into cripples, mental, nervous, or 
physical ; and it is the duty of the nation to alleviate and 
neutralize these infirmities as far as treatment and 
training can. For this purpose, what is needed is the 
care of the physician and the foresight and imagination 
of the administrator who understands industrial life and 
its resources and opportunities. The new Department 
will not be merely an office for indexing and paying out 
like the Post-Office Savings Bank. It will have the 
function of restoring men to health of mind or body in 
such degree as their several cases allow. Some of the 
men now suffering from nervous reactions will be cured 
entirely. Some suffering from loss of limbs can be so far 
set up as to become useful men, and to find deliverance 
from the nightmare that haunts every streng and fit man 
when a crushing blow falls on his health or strength : the 
fear of becoming in Aristotle’s phrase 7ernp wpévos mpds 
dperyv. For this the most ample provision must be 
made, and no expense must be spared. The doctor to-day 
knows infinitely more in this connection than he knew 
two years ago, for he has been busy learning how to refit 
men for the tasks of war, and that knowledge can be 
used to refit men for the tasks of peace. Sir Alfred 
Keogh, Director-General of the Army Medical Service, 
speaking to the Association of Technical Institutes on 
Saturday week, said that workshops for curative treat- 
ment, that is, workshops so arranged that a man gradually 
restores the use of a limb by using a particular tool, were 
being set up in connection with the military orthopedic 
hospitals. He added that these institutions will be avail- 
able for discharged soldiers. It is clear that some system 
of correlation will be necessary, as the new Department 
ought to be able to make use of the different departments’ 
work with a view to making this training as good and as 
thorough as possible. 

What, then, would be the spirit in which such a 
Department would approach its problem, and what 
machinery and resources would it need? It seems to us, 
in the first place, that a number of the hospitals described 
by Sir Alfred Keogh, must be put at the disposal of the 
Department, with a staff of specialists and experienced 
doctors. Any soldier who was declared to be unfit for 
military service would be transferred from a military 
hospital to a similar hospital under their authority. The 
Pensions Department would work in concert with the 
Board of Agriculture, which would put a number of 
agricultural training institutions at its service, and this 
training would be carried out in relation to schemes of 
agrarian settlement. The disabled soldiers in these 
institutions would be turned into farmers and gardeners. 
Many of them would have had experience of horses that 
would be of great value. The workshop treatment again 
would be used for fitting them for industrial employment. 
In this connection, the Department would call on the 
help of the trade unions, and it would no doubt start by 
classifying the different occupations which are open to 
men who have lost this or that limb. 

In some cases no new training would be necessary. 
Many a soldier from a Lancashire town might wish to 
resume mill life, and there are employments in the mill 
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for which the loss of a limb does not disable. In the 
reorganization of labor that will be necessary if we 
embark on any satisfactory system of continuation educa- 
tion, the presence of this class may be a not unimportant 
element. In very many, of course, training will be 
necessary. A glance at the prospect before us, the great 
number of wounded men, the cost and the difficulties of 
the problem, the delicate questions involved in the 
industrial employment of men receiving pensions or 
allowances, is enough to show that the task is very great 
and complicated. It is for that reason that we have urged 
the creation of a special department, for that is the first 
and essential condition of success. We have to nurse 
back a great body of men to health and usefulness, and 
for that task it is essential to bring, under one direc- 
tion, all the energy and sympathy that are now scattered 
in spasmodic and random efforts. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Lorp Grey’s speech, in which he invited the neutral 
nations, and especially America, to continue their work 
for the establishment of a League of Peace after this war, 
has met with an encouraging endorsement in this 
country, and it has aroused no opposition. The most 
encouraging of several commentaries was perhaps Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s. When so cool and sceptical a mind 
as his not only welcomes so bold a scheme as this, but 
invites us to give it a closer organization which will make 
it rather less an abstract League of Peace, and rather 
more a world-federation, one feels that it has passed far 
beyond the academic phase. There was, however, one 
passage in his helpful lecture at Manchester, which 
raises an urgent question about the place which the 
League of Peace holds in our programme for the world. 
He bade his hearers dismiss the idea that the formation 
of a League belongs to the distant future, and predicted 
that it must be formed within five or ten years of the 
signature of peace. Five years may seem a very short 
time to wait for an institution which has centuries of slow 
evolution behind it. None the less we have the con- 
viction that if the world waits five years before it begins 
to create a League of Nations, it will wait much longer. 
We would not urge haste in the shaping of its constitution 
and its institutions. That may well be a long and 
deliberate task which will busy the civilized world, 
together with the definition of commercial freedom and 
the reform of the whole body of international law, for 
several years after peace is signed. But unless in outline 
and in principle the leading civilized Powers are prepared 
to pledge themselves to it at the settlement, and to 
embody in general terms their adhesion to it in the 
settlement itself, we may have to wait much longer than 
five or ten years for its realization. 

The choice before us and before the whole world 
lies between two opposed conceptions of security, and the 
means by which it must be attained. The old view, 
which has governed the world hitherto, is that the only 
path to security is to be oneself overwhelmingly strong, to 
surround oneself with powerful allies, to isolate any 
possible enemy, and to weaken him at every opportunity 
by diminishing his territory, his population, and his 
wealth. The new idea is that security must depend on 
the association of all for the maintenance of common 
institutions, and the readiness of all to contribute to the 
redress of any real and urgent grievance which any of 
them may bring before its courts or councils. The new 
idea, indeed, cannot be worked without armaments, nor 
can it be worked without the aid of a powerful and 
neutral America, but to arm to enforce resort to an 
impartial tribunal differs from arming to advance by 





force the interests of one coalition in the balance, as 
civilization differs from barbarism, and order from 
anarchy. It is imperative that we should know at the 
settlement of which of these two worlds we are laying 
the foundations. If the old kind of security (pre- 
carious and anarchical at the best) is the only means of 
safety within our grasp, then it will be perfectly logical 
to exact from the enemy, with little concern for his 
future attitude, the most drastic material guarantees. 
The only sensible thing to do, if one despairs of justice 
and organization in the world, and hopes nothing from 
any change of mind in the enemy, will be to weaken him 
ruthlessly, and that by economic as well as military 
means. For that alternative the “ National Review ” 


‘and the “Morning Post” will draft us an efficient 


programme, which might perhaps give us the nightmare 
security of an armed peace for ten or fifteen years, with 
the certainty of another world-war thereafter. If, on the 
other hand, the second conception of security can be 
realized, then every step which is taken on the former 
hypothesis carries us further from our goal. A crushing 
peace has a certain brutal logic in it. A peace of concilia- 
tion rests on a hopeful and constructive logic. But a 
mixture of the two would rest on no logic whatever. We 
must know at the settlement which of the two we aim at, 
and our choice between the two will really depend upon 
whether a League of Nations is feasible. We must know 
our own mind. We must know Germany’s mind. It 
must be possible for America to read both our minds 

To leave the question in suspense would not mean 
that the pursuit of security could be left to take care of 
itself. Let us suppose that because it was left in 
suspense, while some hoped and others doubted, the 
settlement itself was mixed and vacillating, here following 
a principle of justice and there attempting simply to 
weaken the enemy. As both sides turned away from the 
Congress, the question of the future would confront them. 
If there is no guarantee at that moment of any more 
hopeful future for Europe, it is almost inevitable that 
the old competition in armaments will be renewed 
and with it a trade war infinitely more menacing to peace 
than anything in the past. These questions cannot wait. 
Naval programmes will have to be drawn up. We shall 
have to answer the question whether conscription is a 
permanent institution. On the Continent the Socialist 
parties may renew their demand for the shortening of 
the term of military service and the reduction of armies 
to the militia basis. Our present alliance is for the term 
of the war. Shall we renew it as a permanent written 
bond, or relapse into the risky ambiguity of an “entente’’ ? 
Treaties of commerce of some kind must be negotiated, 
and they must be based on one idea or the other, on the 
open door and a co-operative world, or upon the boycott 
and the trade war. If we are still in doubt whether a 
League of Peace can be formed, it is inevitable that 
caution should force us, at each question, to the less 
generous solution, and the enemy (himself no less in 
doubt) will inevitably follow a like reasoning. Within 
five years of the settlement, if this question is left open, 
we may not be riper for a League of Peace. We may 
be absorbed in the reprisals and _ recriminations 
inseparable from the formation of rival allied groups, 
from the rivalry in armaments, and from the “ war after 
peace.’’ To delay our assent is in effect to refuse a League 
of Peace. That is why it is urgent to form at once a 
British Branch of the League to Enforce Peace. The 
assent of public opinion (which is, in fact, morally 
prepared already) must be organized and concentrated. 
It must be formed behind Lord Grey so that the one 
question which really matters shall be set for a definite 
answer at tlie settlement. 
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INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION.—V. 


Wuar is the future of trade unionism? A question so 
broad and general, seeming to assume a central principle 
where it may be held that there is none, we must never- 
theless attempt to answer if we would find even a 
provisional reconstruction of industry after the war. We 
have already sought to describe, from a practical point 
of view, the manner in which trade union regulations 
have grown up, and the purpose which sustains them and 
will call for their restoration. Now, we must try to go 
deeper, and to describe the ‘‘ philosophy ’’ that is behind 
the trade union movement. Only by answering the 
question we have put can we get to know the true position 
of trade unionism in the industrial system. 

Trade union rules, we have seen, are not meaning- 
less drags upon the wheels of production: they are means 
whereby the workers strive to exercise at least a negative 
control over industry. Trade unionism, we found, 
is largely a critical force imposing negative restrictions. 
The effect of this is obvious. As long as the only power 
of the trade unions is to deny, they will inevitably remain 
to a considerable extent restrictive forces, and their effect 
on industry will be, in some degree, that of limitation. 
There are only two conceivable ways out of this difficulty. 
One way is the bad and foolish way of smashing trade 
unionism, and so giving free rein to the employer: the 
other is the conversion of the negative contro] hitherto 
exercised by the unions into a positive control, by placing 
in their hands a share of executive and legislative power. 
If it is agreed that it is undesirable or impossible to 
smash trade unionism, it must be agreed also that it is 
necessary to allow trade unionism to develop along the 
lines of responsibility and independent control. If it is 
agreed that negative control is unsatisfactory, the time 
has come for a bold experiment in positive control. 

Trade unionism, then, seeks to control industry by 
means of regulations which are at present mainly negative 
in character. These rules are not always wise or 
necessary, and there are many points in which they could 
well be modified with advantage to both sides; but any 
attempt to set aside, except by consent, any rule which 
has been guaranteed during the war, would be not only 
a breach of faith, but a national calamity. We can only 
transcend the negations of trade unionism by putting some 
sort of positive control into the hands of the workers. 

If this is the position from the side of Labor, what 
of the employers? We saw that the new gospel of 
scientific management runs directly counter to the 
working-class demand for freedom and responsibility in 
industry, and that, however much particular devices of 
the ‘‘ scientific manager ’’ may have to recommend them, 
the philosophy underlying the system is one of pure 
autocracy, or at least bureaucracy. The demands of 
employers and employed thus seem to be diametrically 
opposed—the employer demanding a free hand in the 
application of science to the» management of his 
employees, and the workers demanding a greater measure 
of self-government both in the workshop and in industry 
as a whole. 

With greater or less clearness, this opposition of 
industrial philosophies is realized, and numerous devices 
for circumventing it are in the air. Weare hearing 
much about projects for the granting to the workers of 
a share in workshop control. As a rule, these projects 
remain so vague that it is difficult to say anything either 
for or against them; but there are at least two schools 
of thought which are advancing suggestions definite 
enough for criticism. In the first place, the advocates 
of National Guilds clearly know what they want. Their 
aim is a partnership between the State and Labor, 
accompanied by the abolition of the system of capitalist 











production. They do not, of course, hope to achieve 
this object at a blow, and they are prepared to consider 
any step in the right direction, provided it is ‘‘ without 
prejudice ’’ to their right to go further, and will not tie 
their hands when they come to ask for more. Anything 
less than their ideal they would regard as a mere 
“instalment ’’ ; but they are quite prepared to consider 
instalments on their merits. 

Doubtless, National Guildsmen are, numerically, 
only an insignificant fraction of intelligent trade union 
opinion; but the point of view for which they stand 
represents, with greater or less accuracy, the general 
trend of advanced Labor thought. There are very many 
trade unionists who, neither accepting nor rejecting their 
ideal, are at one with them in holding that the next step 
of the trade unions must be in the direction of control. 

On the other side, we have a growing school of 
capitalist opinion which is prepared for the extension of 
a measure of control to the workers. This school employs 
many of the same phrases as ‘‘ National Guildsmen ’”’ 
it, too, speaks of control and of ‘“‘ giving the workers a 
share in the direction of industry ’’; but, generally, it 
attaches a very different meaning to these phrases. 

When the National Guild advocates write of ‘‘ work- 
shop control,”’ they regard it as only a first step in the 
direction of a complete measure of industrial self- 
government, and they explain clearly that it is to them 
not the end in view, but merely a means to that end. 
On the other hand, those whom we may term the 
“capitalistic ’’ advocates of workshop control regard it 
both as an end and as a means ; as anend, because it seems 
to them to grant in full the workers’ claim to a share in 
the direction of industry, and as a means, because by it 
they hope to secure industrial peace and to ensure the 
continuance of the existing system. 

Between these two points of view there can obviously 
be no final reconciliation, and the only practical 
question is whether there is some concerted proposal in 
which both may find, not what they want, but something 
which they can accept, at least provisionally. There are 
certain conditions which any such compromise must 
satisfy, if it is to secure acceptance. It must have some- 
thing to offer to both employers and employed. To the 
employer it must offer a hope of avoiding unnecessary 
industrial friction, and a chance of securing a readier 
agreement on workshop problems. To the worker it 
must assure the continued freedom of action and 
independence of his trade union, and afford an oppor- 
tunity to play an increasing part in the control of his 
working life. A provisional scheme that will satisfy 
these conditions seems to us quite practicable, provided 
there is no disposition by means of it to attempt the 
coercion of trade unionism under pretext of an extension 
of trade union rights. 

That the danger is real it is impossible to doubt. 
That it is also very natural we must realize if we seek to 
obviate it. In the mind of the employer, industrial 
progress in connection with labor matters 
essentially the avoidance of trade disputes. He is sick 
and tired of what he regards as futile and unnecessary 
friction in the workshops; and naturally he is inclined 
to look favorably upon any scheme which seems to 
guarantee absolute immunity from strikes. He does not 
so easily realize that no guarantee can be effective unless 
it removes the causes of strikes. He is, therefore, in 
search of an automatic method of settling labor 
difficulties, and the ‘‘ better’’ employer he is, the more 
likely such devices are to appeal to him. When any 
proposal is made for changing the relations of employers 
and employed in the workshops he at once asks what 
guarantee there is that, if he favors the project, he will 
be free from the fear of labor troubles, 
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It is easiest to make the position clear by taking as 
an example the proposal, now very much in the air, that 
joint committees of employers and workers should be 
established, both in the works and over wider areas, to 
deal with questions arising between the two sides. The 
employer’s first impulse, when any such committee is 
proposed, is to demand that in return for its establish- 
ment the workers shall give up the right to strike. As 
a result, the Committees which he is ready to accept seem 
to the workers mere dodges for robbing them of their 
economic power under pretext of extending their control 
over industry. They cannot, and will not, surrender the 
right to strike, because it alone lends to their negotia- 
tions the sanction of power. 

It is, indeed, not difficult to see that in making any 
such condition, the employers are likely to defeat their 
own object. Greater efficiency and lessened friction can 
result only from a better spirit in the workshops, and 
this is most likely to be created, not by prohibitions and 
restrictions on the free action of the trade unions, but by 
the provision of the fullest possible facilities for joint 
consultation and interchange of ideas. Trade union 
practice, it will be allowed, has hitherto lacked elasticity ; 
it will be made more elastic only if the workers are given 
a greater share in the direction of industry. In our 
search, then, for a method of preventing useless friction 
and of promoting efficiency in production, we must 
resolutely turn our backs on all projects which are based 
on coercion or include elements of coercion. We must 
see that no restrictive clauses that might hamper trade 
union freedom are allowed to spoil the effect of our 
attempts to extend the principle of industrial self- 
government. We must rely upon the effects of that 
better spirit in the workshops which will result from a 
more real autqnomy. 

That this will involve, for the employer, a sacrifice 
of autocratic control need not be disputed. But before 
he rejects such a suggestion as a preposterous infringe- 
ment of his rights, the employer would do well to con- 
sider what industrial autocracy is really worth, either 
to himself or to the community. Autocracy is limited 
in a negative sense in all directions by the rules and 
practices of trade unionism, and the employer is for ever 
grumbling at the growth of this negative ‘‘ tyranny of 
trade unions.’’ Can he not see that he would stand to 
gain enormously if the negative and restrictive force 
could be converted into a positive and productive force, 
even by the sacrifice of cherished privileges and of rights 
perhaps regarded almost as divine? If so, can he not 
rest content with the chance of securing this concession, 
and avoid queering the pitch by seeking himself to impose 
negative and restrictive conditions upon the trade 
unions? 

If Works Committees, or Joint Local Committees of 
employers and workers, are to be established, the 
principles we have set down must guide their inception 
if they are to have a chance of success. Their establish- 
ment would be a bid for a new spirit in industry, and it 
is only natural that such a bid should contain an element 
of speculation. There can be no reconstruction in 
industry unless we have the courage to take risks. But 
it is the fear of risk that causes many of those who 
advocate Works Committees to endeavor, by the pro- 
hibition of strikes or by attempting tp use the 
Committees against the trade unions, to hobble the new 
power which they are creating. That way no progress 
lies. We must make up our minds whether we are in 
earnest about reconstruction; and, if we are, we must 
have the courage to launch out boldly upon the unknown 
seas of industrial democracy. 








A Zondon Diary. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Ir the House of Commons could have gone to an 
open vote on Wednesday on Mr. Balfour’s administra- 
tion of the Navy, it would have decreed his dismissal by 
a majority of ten to one. The Channel Raid and the 
untruthful and evasive account of it were responsible for 
this profound resentment. No incident of the war could be 
more wounding to the national pride; even though 
others may have been judged to touch more intimately 
the issues of the war and the fortunes of -the 
Power on which they hang. But there are 
graver considerations than those of injured pride. 
Now that the long hidden results of the second German 
submarine campaign are being revealed, the country asks 
why the Admiralty have failed to repeat Lord Fisher’s 
brilliant repulse of the first. Why, indeed? The Navy 
is practically on the defensive, and yet a primary 
purpose of defence is unfulfilled. No one blames the 
sailors, and their able and accomplished Admiral-in- 
Chief. They are magnificent. But did anyone, knowing 
Mr. Balfour’s character, intellect, temperament, methods 
of work, imagine for a moment that he was the man to 
play the part of director to a machine that wants above 
everything else a prompt, ingenious, practical, fore- 
thinking intelligence? What he knew he did well enough. 
His despatches have been excellent, his diplomacy adroit ; 
and if words could sink a fleet, there would not be a 
German cock-boat left afloat. But in serious times Mr. 
Balfour should never have gone to the Admiralty, and 
if he has a true sense of duty to his country he will 
at once give place to a more capable figure. 


THE trouble is that the nation will not think about 
the Navy and its task, and is misled by its sensational 
press into every kind of path but that of safety. It 
allows the Admiralty to maroon the only sailor of genius 
we possess, and the Cabinet to put a hazy, metaphysical 
mind in control of the Admiralty, and then expects the 
Navy to counter every move of the subtle organization 
that opposes it. No more does it envisage the general 
problem of the war. There are some grave aspects of 
that problem ; the gravest of all are the financial and 
the industrial positions. On these two factors the 
Alliance depends. One has been weakened by our 
extravagance; the other is being unduly drained. 
While the country’s ears are stunned with cries of 
“Funk holes,’ “ Combing out,’’ and “ Rounding up,” 
the fields are being starved and the wheels of 
whole industries stayed for want of hands to work 
them. From all quarters I hear complaints of 
over-work, of the declining efficiency of labor, of the 
futility of “ combing out ” young men and replacing them 
by old ones. The earning and producing power of the 
nation declines at the moment that the Allies 
(Russia above all) are calling out imperatively for more 
of it, and when our financial relations with America 
absolutely depend on our maintaining it. Does not Lord 
Northcliffe, who has so much power for good or 
for evil, realize what he is doing when he sticks his 
lancet afresh into an anemic patient? The Government 
sees the blood flow, and, as usual, comes to no resolution. 
One day the country will start away from such 
advisers. If I am not mistaken, the popular reaction 
against the impolicy of the military party and its utter 
want of perspective, has begun already. But its effect 
in action may come perilously late. 
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But what does the country think? It woke up to 
quite considerable resentment at the breach of faith with 
the men of forty-one, and there are few enthusiasts for 
“combing out.’’ But for the most part it is silent and 
irresponsive. There is nothing surprising in this negative 
attitude; what does it know? Save for the Harms- 
worth papers and the “ Morning Post,’’ the London 
Press is little more than an edition of a British 
“Journal Officiel,’’ directed, colored, touched up 
with the official view of things, told to say this, to be 
silent on that, to shut its eyes and take what the dull 
wisdom from above pours into it. The result is scepticism 
in writer and reader alike; the hypnotized ones cease to 
believe, and freshness and truth having disappeared from 
the printed page, cannot therefore reach the minds that 
feed on it. Generally, the war is thought to be a pro- 
cession of victories ; their cost is unknown, their relation- 
ship to the general scheme of things unguessed. In this 
childlike, uncritical mood, the people live on, unwitting 
those definite trials and hardships (such as a heavy rise in 
food-prices) which are palpably in store for them; 
untuned to the disciplined effort that Germany’s much 
greater stress has awakened. 


I am bound to say that the defeat of (the 
Australian) Mr. Hughes over conscription has been 
received with a qualified regret. British Liberals 
resented the crudeness and not infrequent assumption of 
his appeals, and the manner in which they and his own 
personality were drawn into the net of Protectionism and 
Conservatism. They could not honestly rank him with 
Australian statesmanship of the type, let us say, of Mr. 
Deakin or the men who negotiated the Commonwealth 
Act, and they took the very slightest interest in the 
suggestion that when he had won Australia for con- 
scription, he would come back and save us from ourselves. 
But the personal issue seems small enough compared 
with the greatness of the political event. Men feel a deep 
sense of a first break in the reaction. Ido not know how 
the soldiers’ vote will go. Some anticipate a small 
majority for forced service; while many friends of the 
troopers detected in them reluctance to disturb the 
family arrangements under which one man _ had 
elected to go to the war, and his brothers or relatives 
to stay and “‘ mind’”’ the home farm or business. But 
all regard the recorded vote as conclusive. There will 
be no foreign conscription for Australia. And for this 
Parliament at least Mr. Hughes’s career as a Prime 
Minister is probably closed. 


I see that Mr. Lloyd George announced in the 
House of Commons that Captain Colthurst has been 
“retired” fromthe Army. I imagine, therefore, that the 
head of the War Office has not read either the report or 
the evidence of Sir John Simon’s Commission. For if he 
had he would have known that this man had been 
convicted of four atrocious murders, which he tried to 
conceal by cunning and fraud, and that though he was 
strangely adjudged to be a lunatic, he is not a person to 
be “retired” from the Army on any terms whatever 
but to be dismissed from it. 


Mr. Cuurcnitt’s authorship of the famous 
article in the “Observer” is denied. I accept the 
correction for all that it carries and implies, and am 
more puzzled than ever. Ideas, form, policy, knowledge, 
method of literary conception, seemed to me so closely 
identified with what Mr. Churchill is and what he has 





said not more in private than in public, that I have 
only to congratulate some under-study on his singular 
dexterity and faithfulness to the master-mind. The diffi- 
culty therefore remains. Who did write the article? 


Mucus talk of a mot at a great dinner-table where 
society’s hatred of Lord Fisher was freely canvassed, and 
his retirement much applauded. “I did not know,” 
remarked a statesman, “that Mr. Pitt ever put Lord 
Nelson on the retired list.” 


Scene in a railway carriage. Three returned 
soldiers, discussing with freedom and asperity some 
recent clerical praise of war, its godliness, moral and 
spiritual values, and the rest of it. “ What’s your 
opinion, Mister? ’’ said one warrior, turning to a silent 
listener. ‘ Well’’ (with a smile), “I belong to a 
religious sect that does not believe in war.’’ Second 
soldier, much interested in the opening of an un- 
expected chapter in the comparative study of religions: 
“And what may that be, Mister?’’ ‘ Well, I’m a 
Quaker.’’ Third Soldier (removing his pipe): “ It’d be 
a good job if we were all b——y Quakers.” 

A WavyFaRER. 





Hite and Letters. 


THE MEMORY OF JAURES. 


Wuen Europe staggered back to peace and the liberties of 
civil life, after the blood-bath of the Napoleonic War, it 
was rarely to the dead prophets of her last days of liberty 
that she turned for inspiration. Their visions were too 
glowing, their language too exalted, their hopes too large, 
to mean much to the generation which carefully nursed 
the feeble flame of post-war idealism in the ’twenties and 
early ‘thirties of last century. The Utilitarians alone 
preserved the continuity of thought, but it moved with 
a feebler pulse and a cooler temperature than in the days 
of Condorcet and Godwin. The new generation dreaded 
enthusiasm, distrusted speculation, and clung with a 
pathetic timidity to reality and experience. The dura- 
tion of this war will decide whether we and our children 
are destined to go through a like experience. If it could 
absorb us—but the idea is unthinkable !—as long as the 
Napoleonic struggle, it is probable that its survivors 
would turn with the same sense of alienation and bewil- 
derment from the idealists who led our thinking in the 
last years of peace. If it ends soon, it is possible that we 
may all turn back, with a sense of passionate revolt 
against the thoughts which held us in the interval, to the 
dreamers and the leaders who were working on the eve of 
this war to make a very different world. From among 
these men, one great figure stands out pre-eminent. 
When peace was murdered, Jaurés fell with her, and we 
can imagine that his name and his memory may count 
among the most potent forces which will help to restore 
an international civilization. His bigness was recog- 
nized while he lived, and it will stand out on the morrow 
of peace, unsullied by the hatreds or compromises of war. 
We remember well our last impression of him, as he spoke 
with Anatole France and Keir Hardie, at a Socialist 
meeting in London in the early months of 1914. His 
speech was full of warnings and presages of the coming 
conflict, and the burden of it was a plea, delivered with 
all his marvellous dramatic fire and that power, recalling 
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Danton’s, of suggesting an almost superhuman large- 
ness and volume of thought for a league of peace between 
the three great Western Powers, Britain, France, and 
Germany. When the pioneers, after the war, seek for 
some common impulse which may unite men of goodwill 
in the three nations, a common veneration for Jaurés, 
who was loved and known in Germany only a little less 
than in France, may serve to reunite the shattered “ In- 
ternational.” The German Socialists kept the anniver- 
sary of his death this year, and it is significant that in all 
languages memoirs and editions of his writings are 
beginning to make their appearance. 

The admirable record which Margaret Pease has 
written with much felicity of phrase, and a true sense for 
the bigness and vitality of this great man (“Jean Jaurés.”’ 
Headley Bros.), deserves to be read by all who are 
resolved to move into the future without reaction or 
surrender. There emerges from her study of his career 
a lesson which may be worth even more to us than the 
memory of his courage, or the inspiration of his 
inexhaustible ideas. He was the first Socialist thinker 
(or at least the first who could translate thought into 
action) who broke with the narrowness of the earlier 
doctrine, realized the historical continuity of the pro- 
eressive and revolutionary tradition, and conceived of 
the proletariat, even in a capitalistic State, as an active 
and actual portion of the nation. He fought the other- 
worldliness of the idealogues who conceived a Socialism 
in the State of to-day as a mere preparation for a morrow 
of revolt which never dawns. The catastrophic reading 
of history made no appeal to him. He lived in the present 
and for the present, because he believed that the future 
will be, not its conqueror, but its heir. We have some- 
times wondered whether the tendency in the Socialism 
of last century to believe in a Kingdom of Heaven, which 
would in some sudden and magical way replace the actual 
world, was really a sub-conscious inheritance from the 
Messianic dreams of the Ghetto which haunted the 
thinking of the early Jewish thinkers of Socialism. He 
saw, as these thinkers did not, that the economic gospel 
of Socialism was the complement and continuation of the 
democratic revolution of the eighteenth century. There 
was for him no sharp breach between the “ bourgeois ’’ 
idealism of the one and the “ proletarian” idealism 
of the other, but rather one single, broadening struggle 
for freedom. His career as a leader was a combative 
development of this thought. He scandalized his party 
in the Dreyfus affair by his generous championship of a 
man who belonged at once to the military caste and the 
capitalist class, seeing in him, as he did, no longer one of 
a privileged order, but “an example of human suffering 
in its most poignant degree, a living witness of military 
deceit, of political cowardice, of the crimes of authority.’’ 
That was his first great battle to make of Socialism a 
human as well as a class movement. He continued it in 
his struggle for the separation of Church and State. But 
above all he was guided by it in his constructive policy 
of peace. 

The event has shown how unreal, how hectic, how 
thinly rooted, was the ultra-proletarian pacifism of the 
Hervé School. Denying the nation altogether, rejecting 
its whole inheritance of culture, seeing in international 
affairs only the squabbles of rival capitalistic groups, it 
proposed to ensure peace by a kind of obstructive 
indifference to the merits of any struggle. It would not 
try to inquire, when war broke out, who was in the right 
and who was in the wrong: it would with a reckless 
impartiality trample on the flag, shoot the officers, and 
proclaim a general strike. Al! this, as it turned out, was 
pure vanity and verbiage. Hervé, himself, when the 
test came, went into the war, not with the saddened 











resolution of other French Socialists and a determination 
to remember the international ideal even amid war, but 
with an extravagant Chauvinism, and an adoption 
of the war-cries of the Extreme Right. Jaurés had held 
to a pacifist strategy which was rather humanitarian than 
specifically Socialistic, and because he understood that 
the nation must be conserved in any international society, 
and that the destruction of militarism is something bigger 
than a class problem, his vision of a constructive peace 
will serve to guide us in the future. 

The pacifist strategy of Jaurés turned on two leading 
ideas. The first of them was the conception which under- 
lies the whole thinking of our contemporary constructive 
movement—that the aggressor in any conflict is the 
government which has refused the processes of arbitra- 
tion. The second of them has yet to be assimilated. Of 
all his work, we believe that “ L’ Armée Nouvelle ”’ will 
be the most lasting and the most fruitful. It was, even 
when we regard it simply as a critical essay by a deep 
student of history on military organization, a profound 
and far-seeing book. Events have proved that when he 
was at issue with the French General Staff in purely 
technical matters, he was right and they were wrong. 
They believed, as most professional soldiers did, in the 
doctrine of the sudden attack by the comparatively small 
forces of the highly-trained “ active” army, the young 
conscripts actually with the colors. The event would be 
decided in a few weeks, or days; long wars were impos 
sible, and a delay of a few hours would be fatal. That 
was why the German war party was so excited by the 
Russian mobilization; that is why it still blames the 
Chancellor for delaying the German mobilization by three 
days; and that is why it rushed through Belgium. 
Looking back to-day, what pitiable folly it seems now 
which could so over-estimate the significance of a few 


hours or days in a war of years! The same 
reasoning had made the French Staff insist on 
the increase of the term of service with the 


“Active Army” to three years, and led to the great 
German and Russian increases of the “ peace effectives.”’ 
The reservists were despised and neglected, and the 
conduct of the early stages of the French campaign, 
before General Joffre attained to full authority, betrayed 
the influence of this mistake. 

Jaures alone foresaw the truth, that future 
wars must be gigantic struggles of whole nations, 
and that the “active army” must be, not the few 
lads actually under training, but the whole manhood of 
France. Technically he was right, and if his ideas had 
been adopted, we might have been spared not merely the 
first misfortunes of this war, but perhaps the war itself, 
which followed almost fatally from the last efforts of all 
the Continental Powers to increase their “ peace 
effectives.’’ Whether there is equal force in his moral 
argument, that national armies would be less readily led 
into adventurous and aggressive wars, than the youth of 
the barracks, we are not so sure. Experience seems to 
show that when once the battle is joined, the morals and 
merits of the war, in a country which has conscription, 
will scarcely affect the ardor of its armies. They may 
curse their rulers on the day before they join the colors, 
and doubt the necessity of war, but they will still defend 
the soil of the fatherland, and feel, even when they fight 
far beyond its frontiers, that they are defending it. 
None the less, these plans of Jaurés for the creation of 
national militias based on six months’ training, may 
well be the solution of the future for Continental 
Militarism. They would decrease the numbers and limit 
the influence of the professional military caste: they 
would mean an immense economy in the peace costs of 
‘ preparedness ’’; but above all they would rescue the 
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youth of the nation from the subjection and demoraliza- 
tion which prolonged service in barracks invariably 
brings with it. When we come to think of the ways and 
means of bringing about European disarmament after 
this war, it is possible that the simplest and the most 
popular of all would be a general agreement to reduce 
the period of training in all armies to six months. It is, 
perhaps, our present pitiable absorption in war which 
leads us to emphasize these ideas of Jaurés. His breadth, 
his humanity, his tolerance, his wide vision, werea greater 
contribution than any of his definite ideas. If he were 
living to-day, it is possible that even a war-censorship 
could not have silenced him, and that he would have led 
us to an earlier and a better peace than we shall reach 
without him. We may find some poor compensation for 
the irreparable loss of him in the record of his deeds 
and thoughts. 


AN EDITOR. 


WE believe that for forty-four years Mr. C. P. Scott 
has been editor of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ and 
now he is seventy. On the occasion of his birthday last 
week, all who know him thought of him with affection, 
and all who value integrity in public life turned to him 
with honor. For throughout his long public career as 
editor and as Member of Parliament, he has afforded 
the world an example of integrity. Of old it has been 
dangerous to praise the living. We know the curse 
which threatens him ‘‘ who praises his friend, rising up 
early and praising him,’’ and exile is a natural doom 
for a man who to the limit of boredom is called just. 
But when the terminus of human life is approached, the 
serpent of envious malignity lies torpid and shakes his 
rattle no more. By that time he has done his worst, 
and the whisper of eulogy cannot stir him up. So now, 
while we regret that it is the growth of years which gives 
us the opportunity, we may at last without offence join 
in assuring the great editor that he has won the reward 
promised to the righteous man tenacious of his aim. 

Mr. Scott has created and maintained a powerful 
force, persistently directed to enhance the righteousness 
which exalts a nation. He has neither yielded to the 
threats of impending tyranny, nor deviated to the breath 
of popular whims. Neither the allurement of society’s 
favor nor the common desire for position and power has 
tempted him aside or relaxed his steady purpose, but 
through all those years he has preserved a resolution to 
make his paper the organ of what is best in the English 
nature, and through all those years he has succeeded. 
Hostility or narrow enthusiasm may say here he was 
wrong, or there he was weak. But after a length of 
time we judge by the general mass, the ultimate effect ; 
and no one now questions the ultimate effect of the 
** Manchester Guardian.’’ Its name implies the nobler 
cause, the finer perception, the more splendid generosity. 
It stands for truth of fact uncolored by party or the 
solicitude to please, and for a freedom, not merely 
‘* sober-suited ’’ as the poet described the English ideal 
of freedom, but apparelled ina radiance of confident trust 
and expectation. It stands among the few great papers 
of the world. 

We admit the particular advantages of its position. 
It has never been enslaved to a commercial syndicate, 
which thinks of a newspaper as of a coal-mine or a bacon- 
factory, and approves or suspects its political and social 
views according to the dividends. Not even a proprietor 
has been there to fuss and interfere, supposing, as may 
happen, that wealth gives him the power to manage, 
edit, and sometimes even to write! We believe that 
for some years past the present editor has been his sole, 





or almost his sole, proprietor, and what more blessed 
freedom could editor desire? 

The “ Guardian ”’ has enjoyed a further advantage, 
which at first sight might have seemedahindrance. Large 
as its circulation in London is, it belongs to the North. 
In the North, it has preserved an independence untainted 
by the social influences of the ‘‘ Town,’’ and by the 
almost irresistible infection of Fleet Street. Its apparent 
isolation has, perhaps, relieved the difficulty of standing 
out against those ‘‘ conspiracies of silence’’ by which 
London editors sometimes agree to burke or boycott vital 
subjects as troublesome or unpleasant. Against all the 
will in the world, propinquity in work or clubs or public 
dinners may dull the sharpness of decision, and enfeeble 
resistance to the impalpable but almost overwhelming 
forces of social esteem; to say nothing of all the 
backstairs intrigue, the coaxing and adulation to which 
every London editor is exposed, unless, like Mudford, 
he climbs a lonely staircase, remote from man or woman 
as St. Simeon on his column. 

Something also, we suppose, must be granted to the 
temperament of the North. It is still the boast of the 
North to be more serious in mind, more earnest in 
political conviction, than we in the South can hope to 
remain among the pleasurable or exciting distractions 
which the North is, perhaps, inclined to exaggerate. It 
is inclined to exaggerate them because -pleasurable dis- 
traction is what the North often seeks in coming among 
us ; just as old-fashioned tourists used to exaggerate the 
vices of Paris because the vices were what they went to 
find. But still, it is probably true that in the Northern 
mind there is something at once harder and simpler. 
Thought is not so tired there by rapid variety ; cynicism 
is less employed as defence against boredom ; principle 
more readily welcomed as a familiar friend in whom one 
can trust. A wearied and fastidious London editor once 
asked a member of the ‘‘ Guardian ’’ staff, ‘‘ Aren’t they 
hearty in the North?’’ and turned away at the thought 
with a shuddering sigh. There is little room for hearti- 
ness in Europe now, but we may take it that the mental 
atmosphere of the North still contributes something to 
the dignity and seriousness of the great paper, much as 
the atmosphere of Lancashire contributes to the 
excellence of its cotton. 

Certainly, a decline in dignity and seriousness has 
during the last twenty years endangered the high repu- 
tation of the London daily Press. It is about twenty 
years since the peculiar qualities of ‘‘ Americanism ”’ 
invaded it—the chatter of snobbery, the staring ‘‘ scare- 
heads,”’ the scalp-hunt for a sensation new every morning 
with the coffee and the train. Every evening an 
instinctive scent, keen as a bloodhound’s, was put on the 
track of what the public would want next day, and, in 
full cry, the dogs gave tongue. What the public wants 
is not at all necessarily truth at any price. ‘‘ A mixture 
of a lie doth ever add pleasure,’’ and people grown 
accustomed to their morning dram feel shrunken and 
unfortified without those ‘‘ vain opinions, flattering 
hopes, false valuations, and imaginations as one would,’’ 
of which Bacon speaks as pleasurable in his essay “‘ Of 
Truth.’’ Perhaps those outside Fleet Street hardly 
realize what a guileful reptile insinuated itself into the 
public mind when Fleet Street, about fifteen years ago, 
began to talk of a ‘“‘story’’ instead of a “‘ report ’’ or 
‘‘ article.’”’ It then became the reporter’s or correspon 
dent’s duty to send ‘‘ a good story,’’ and a good story 
does not invariably imply truth. The purpose of a report 
became pleasure rather than accuracy, and because the 
‘‘ good story ’’ gives pleasure, the people loved to have 
it so. Under such influence the news of the daily world, 
with all its incalculable issues of continuous destiny and 
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far-reaching decisions, becomes a cinema show of start- 
ling events, rapid, disconnected, melodramatic, and 
faked: ‘‘ The wealthy Viscount marries the pretty 
Seamstress,’’ ‘‘ The Hon. Mrs. Bridewell loves her dog 
and parrot,’’ ‘‘ Lord Grey repudiates American swank.”’ 

Another danger to which Americanism has exposed 
us is the decline of the leading article. It was thought 
that ‘‘leaders’’ were not what the public wanted. 
Perhaps they were not, though for many years the pre- 
sent writer heard long passages from his own “‘ leaders ”’ 
hurled about the railway carriage by strangers every 
morning before he had well recovered from writing them ; 
and often hurled at himself. But it did not much matter 
whether ‘‘ leaders’’ were read or not. So long as the 
‘leader ’’ was there it expounded the opinion of the 
paper, and the news was left alone. As ‘‘ leaders ”’ 
declined, the opinion of the paper had to be expounded 
in the news, and the news took its color accordingly. 
Facts unpleasant to the paper and its readers were 
omitted or tucked away. Telegrams were written up. 
Correspondents were instructed to send nothing but what 
suited the paper’s line. A correspondent of bare facts 
was once followed from place to place through a vast 
country by the telegram: ‘‘ Changed policy, please 
comply.’’ 

Smooth things, salted by occasional panic, appeared 
to be what the public wanted, and any appeal to 
principle was relegated, by another Americanism, to the 
“ high-brows.’’ Since the war, the danger to newspapers 
as purveyors of truth has, naturally, much increased. To 
the desire of the public to hear smooth things was added 
the insistence of the Government that only smooth things 
should be heard. It may be a justified desire, and the 
Government can always plead the national peril. But 
under the plea of the Defence of the Realm, the single 
thought has become a civil crime, and individual freedom 
is so mute that Tennysop, who swore under those 
circumstances to visit the palms and temples of the 
South, would have to start now, if he could get a passport. 
When facts which all the outside world knows are 
deliberately hidden from his own people by order, the 
way of a daily editor who seeks truth and pursues it is 
hard. On the one side the Censorship and the Law stand 
ready with double engine at the door. On the other 
seethes the popular passion which loves to be deceived, 
and gets what it loves. With dangers on every side, 
perhaps the editor’s most imminent danger is lest, by 
being righteous overmuch, he lose his power altogether. 
It is true that many editors elude that danger very nicely. 
But the greater must be our praise for one who, quite 
conscious of the peril, has maintained the finest traditions 
of our national freedom when most severely threatened, 
and yet has kept a wide and undiminished influence, 
sufficient to hand those traditions on as our country’s 
most valuable inheritance to the storm-tossed but hopeful 
age which we discern approaching. 





AN ARM-CHAIR PILGRIM. 


Recorps of spiritual pilgrimage, if sincere, have always 
exercised a fascination for the minds of men. This 
fascination has been realized not only by those who have 
themselves attempted the high adventure and know 
something of the greatness of the way. It has been felt 
also by men who have from the beginning “ put by ” the 
burden of man’s destiny, and concerned themselves with 
the hard outline of material things. For, to these men, 
such experience has something of the attraction that the 
South American forest may have to one who has only 
known the desolation of a treeless waste in grey northern 





seas. And these fascinations have been much increased by 
the fact that historically, in English literature, such 
records have taken upon themselves a dignity and 
simplicity of language which have placed them among the 
great masterpieces of prose. This is true not only of the 
story of those who have escaped from the night and 
tumult of the storm into some “desired haven’’ at 
the end, but of those also who have found themselves, 
often unwillingly, driven from the security and sun- 
shine which they had hoped always to enjoy, into regions 
of spiritual darkness and negation in which the only 
refuge is the strength of an “ unconquerable mind.’’ So 
the traveller through “ the wilderness of this world ’’ will 
always find interest and appeal in the story of how one, 
leaving a City of Destruction, inspired by voices which 
told him of impending calamity, escaped the region of 
Despond and the Valley of the Shadow of Death, baffled 
alike the allurements of Vanity Fair and the infection 
of Doubting Castle, and passed through a land where 
grew “camphire with spikenard and saffron and all 
chief spices,’ in which “the bells did so ring and the 
trumpets continually sound so melodiously that they 
could not sleep,’’ to a city which, “ when I had seen, it,”’ 
said the observer, “I wished myself among them.’’ 
But he will also find an interest in the records of 
a reverse process—such experience as in the “ Nemesis 
of Faith,’ where the writer, still longing to believe 
what he has found incredible, hacks and tears with 
a kind of fury at the things which once seemed 
to him worth all the world ; or in the grave and piercing 
record of Mark Rutherford, where the simplicity of the 
narrative almost itself becomes ironical, as the writer 
confesses his amazement at the dull or contented faces 
of the passers-by in contrast with the tumult of his own 
soul. 

The latest record of such a journey by one 
who has attained high reputation as a preacher shows no 
such sounding of the heights and depths of life, no such 
concern with such ultimate beliefs and denials as are 
shown in the confessions of a Newman or a Froude. The 
movement from a High Anglican to a Roman Catholic 
belief would seem to the outsider to be no greater than 
that from the Congregational to the High Anglican 
position which Mr. R. J. Campbell describes in “A 
Spiritual Pilgrimage.’’ (Williams & Norgate.) But to the 
first, the journey is one of enormous and tragic issues, 
in which the very foundation of the man’s being is shaken. 
To the other it is almost as the casual passing from one 
room to another (or even from one arm-chair to another) 
in a warm and lighted house, in which preference for the 
furniture and ornament of the new apartment is almost 
justification enough for the change. 

“There used to be much snapdragon growing on the 
walls opposite my freshman’s rooms there ’’—so runs the 
well-known conclusion of the “ Apologia” narrative— 
“and I had for years taken it as the emblem of my own 
perpetual residence even unto death in my university. 
On the morning of the 23rd I left the observatory. I 
have never seen Oxford since excepting its spires as they 
are seen from the railway.’’ Mr. Campbell has journeyed 
from the City Temple to Birmingham, as Newman 
journeyed from Oxford to Birmingham; or ‘perhaps it 
would be fairer to say Mr. Campbell has journeyed to 
Birmingham from Oxford with an interlude at the City 
Temple by the way. But to him the journey has no 
such desperate accompaniments. He confesses, indeed, 
that but for a breakdown in health which rendered his 
work impossible of continuance in the great preaching 
centre of London, he would never have left it at all. 
And so far as never seeing it again, one imagines that 
if the authorities of his new church consider such visits 
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possible he would be prepared frequently to appear once 
more among his old congregation. The whole plea of his 
book is for a kind of unification of these various spiritual 
forces, now divided into separate and often conflicting 
Churches. By mutual tolerance and forbearance it may 
thus be found easy for those who find satisfaction in any 
of the varied types provided, to pass easily and without 
sensational announcement from the one to the other. 

This lightness and airiness of touch in what is 
definitely and almost defiantly asserted to be a truthful 
record of real experience—in his own words, ‘a plain 
and unadorned account honestly set forth of one man’s 
spiritual evolution ’’— undoubtedly detract from the 
essential value of the narrative. It may be that Mr. 
Campbell, consciously or unconsciously, having experi- 
enced too much of the bitterness of controversy, has 
refused to wear his heart upon his sleeve for daws 
to peck at, and consequently has occupied himself mainly 
with the superficial aspect of a profound process of change. 

3ut to the ordinary reader, the passage at the beginning 

of the narrative from one religious Communion to 
another, and the return at the end back to the original 
Communion again, would both appear rather a matter 
of sentiment than of intellectual conviction. This super- 
ficial aspect is the more surprising because of all the men 
of the day who have tried to provide spiritual guidance 
amid the universal chaos of modern thought Mr. 
Campbell would have seemed most closely to attempt 
to face realities. In the noisy controversy con- 
cerning the New Theology, the outside observer, 
although conscious of much that was amateurish in his 
writings, was interested in the conviction that this man 
was at least attempting an honest examination of 
Christian dogma and belief in the light of the 
twentieth century. But here, although he is at pains to 
demonstrate at some length his repudiation of the 
heretical or quasi-heretical positions that he once toyed 
with, he is yet also concerned to affirm that never was 
his faith ultimately disturbed, not only in a 
theistic, but also in a Christian, interpretation of 
life. 

He was raised in that particular corner of the British 
Isles in north-east Ulster, where paganism still mas- 
querades as Christianity, and the chief test of religious 
ardor is the depth of hatred which is expressed for those 
who also worship the same God. As Swift confessed that 
“T’ faith he spoilt a fine gentleman,’’ so Mr. Campbell 
confesses that in him, through the vicissitudes of 
fortune, was spoilt a fine Covenanter, and that but for 
the grace of God, he might have been to-day a follower of 
Sir Edward Carson. At Oxford he fell under the 
influence of the new Anglo-Catholic and Christian 
Social revival, and seemed destined for a life of academic 
teaching within the boundaries of the University and as 
a member of this new movement which was then attract- 
ing there all the best minds. But he left suddenly on 
being offered the pulpit at the Old Union Street Church 
at Brighton upon an issue which, as he confesses some- 
what quaintly, envisaged itself.thus: “ If the Church is 
what my High Church preceptors say, then the best thing 
to do is to go over to Rome at once, for there can be no 
doubt about the genuineness of Roman orders, whereas 
there does seem to be a good deal of doubt about ours. 
And it is quite absurd to go over to Rome; therefore this 
theory of the Church does not fit the facts.’’ With 
this drastic cutting of the knot, he passed into a 
Communion which left his intelligence untroubled for a 
time, but more and more appeared to starve an emotion 
which demanded satisfaction. He expresses it as summed 
up in one word, the demand for “ the Altar,” or the per- 
petual consciousness of its absence; and with the Altar 
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for a Church using each successive generation for the 
carrying out of a definite purpose in the world. 

Why, then, did he return? In part because of this 
acceptance of what he calls a sacramental view of life, 
satisfying that mystical element which was implanted 
in him, as he confesses, from his birth; and in part 
because of an almost esthetic attraction exerted by an 
institution stretching back into the dim origin of history, 
and linking together by real, if unseen, bonds the past, 
the present, and the future. The Roman Catholic 
Church, in re-examination of his first proposition, no 
longer appeared “absurd.’’ Foreign travel and direct 
experience had broadened the mind and removed the 
bigotry of the young Ulster Protestant, and showed him 
a Church with saintship, simplicity, and unworldliness 
at least as conspicuous as grossness, irreverence, and 
superstition. But, on the other hand, experience has 
shown him the fallacy of the defiant assertion of the 
former syllogism. “In England, any significance that 
come of age and long unbroken continuity, are on the 
side of Anglicanism, not Romanism. The latter is a 
modern importation, and has a distinctly foreign flavor 
about it. The Church of Augustine and Colman is the 
same Church without a break in which I minister to-day. 
Her very buildings in no small degree are the epitome 
of her story. There stand the ancient fanes erected by 
the pious hands of our pre-Reformation fathers to the 
glory of God; therein stand the altars at which they 
worshipped ; without are the churchyards in which they 
lie. If we are to look for Catholicity let us begin at home ; 
we need not wander farther afield.’’ 

Mr. Campbell’s “Spiritual Pilgrimage” is typical 
of the age. It is curious how both in England and 
abroad two strong currents of opinion only seem at 
present to be manifest among those who embark on any 
spiritual pilgrimage at all. The one is the current that 
leads straight from all dogmatic religion into complete 
repudiation of dogma and creed. The other is 
the reaction from negation or from the assertion 
of the individual into some form of Catholic accept- 
ance of an authority, possessing a right to proclaim what 
is objectively true in a mystical rather than material 
interpretation of the universe. Protestantism, in other 
words, as it has been expounded for five hundred years, 
appears to be breaking down; and one rarely meets any 
record of a journey into it from the Catholic position 
on the one hand or the Agnostic on the other. 
There would appear to be some justification, both from 
such records as these of Mr. Campbell and from the 
absence of experience of a reverse process of change, for 
those who say that the future will exhibit a more 
complete polarization of thought between the Catholic 
dogmatic assertion and a complete denial of the historic 
Christian, or even the theistic position. 





Communications. 


WANTED—SOLDIERS OR WORKERS? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—The importance of an adequate supply of muni- 
tions has seldom been more clearly emphasized than by 
recent events on the Eastern fronts—the invasion of 
Roumania by Mackensen and Falkenhayn, thanks wholly to 
superiority in armament and shells, and the slight Austro- 
German local successes at Dorna-Vatra and on the River 
Shara, thanks to overwhelming superiority in shells. Apart 
from the need of shells on all the other fronts, it is clear 
from this that we must in this country, in view of our indus- 
trial resources, pay much more attention to turning out guns 
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and shells than to turning out men for the Army. Every 
unbiassed officer will tell you that artillery and shells are 
infinitely more valuable as a factor in winning the war 
than raw levies snatched out of industries in which their 
services are of vastly greater benefit to the Allied cause. 

The demand by the irresponsible sections of the Press for 
“more men’”’ need not necessarily be regarded as an attempt 
to force the Government to raise the military age—however 
much the Government, in its insatiable desire for power over 
the individual, would like to do so. It is clear from Colonel 
Repington’s articles in the “Times’’ of September 13th, 
14th, and 20th, that the military authorities are “inspiring ” 
their journalistic friends, and, indeed, little secret is made 
of this fact. The case for the General Staff is no doubt 
superficially plausible. The Germans, they suggest, have 
added greatly to their military strength by utilizing in their 
factories the services of able-bodied French, Polish, and 
Belgian men and women from the occupied areas; they have 
still to draw upon their 1917 and 1918 classes of recruits ; 
there is a continual flow to the front of wounded who have 
recovered; and, “lastly, we must admit as possible that 
before Germany accepts defeat she will call on all youths 
and men fit to bear arms between the ages of sixteen and sixty, 
and thus hope to wear us out by a long phase of victorious 
resistance.’’ Again, the General Staff urge that there is no 
economic difficulty that cannot be overcome. Thanks to 
overtime, the rapid training of unskilled men, the employ- 
ment of women in factories, the abolition of trade union 
restrictions, and the absence of waste and duplication, our 
production has reached an almost pre-war level, and our 
finance is safeguarded by our ability to sell securities and 
to raise loans or credits in the United States. A little more 
“combing-out,’’ therefore—to use the coarse expression 
adopted by the authorities—cannot seriously affect our 
economic and financial position. 

We are not left in doubt as to the number of men 
alleged to be required or how the War Office authorities would 
propose to find them. Lord Derby’s Report of December 20th, 
1915, as the “Times’’ military correspondent reminds us, 
showed at ‘that date “ we had over 5,000,000 men of military 
age in Great Britain, exclusive, of our Armies in the field 
and at home.’’ But the lists of exceptions and exemptions 
and certified trades, we are assured, were too long. “Of 
the younger men, there are still from three to four millions 
ensconced in civil occupations and sheltered from service by 
a number of regulations and edicts which the Board of 
Trade and other Departments have been weakly permitted 
to draft and issue in defiance of the spirit of the law and of 
the expressed will of the British people.’’ (The military 
critic of the “Times” on the will of the British people!) 
“We have 1,600,000 men of military age who have received 
badges entitling them to exemption, and over whom the 
Tribunals have no power at all, while there is an even larger 
number sheltered in Government Departments or in 
industry.’’ The War Office, it seems, wants from 800,000 
to 1,000,000 of these “younger men”’ before the end of the 
year in order that they may be trained for the spring 
campaign. 

This is a question of figures. The factors already 
mentioned have doubtless enabled the appearance of pro- 
duction to be kept up; but there is, none the less, a distinct 
shortage of labor in every industry. There are complaints 
that we cannot build ships quickly enough—with disastrous 
effects on our imports of foodstuffs. We are urgently 
warned to use as little coal as possible, as production has 
greatly decreased owing to the enlistment of miners, and 
our Allies’ demands are heavy. Lord Crawford tells us that 
112,000 acres have fallen out of cultivation owing to the 
enlistment of skilled agricultural laborers. Boots, uniforms, 
and equipment cannot be turned out with sufficient 
rapidity to meet the demands of the Allied Armies in the 
field. Above all, our production of guns and shells could 
be better than it is, as Colonel Repington insists (September 
14th). Russia, he tells us, cannot advance successfully 
owing to her lack of heavy guns and shells. If, he adds, 
we complete our own sequirements and then proceed to 
manufacture for Russia, ‘‘ we can enable Russia next year 
and the year after to deploy such considerable and efficient 
armies that they will dominate the whole situation. But 
we can only do so if we limit the expansion of our own 
armies ; and these alternatives suggest a number of con- 





siderations which must weigh with anyone who allows 
himself to dwell upon them.’’ Further, this remarkable 
passage occurs in the ‘‘ Times’”’ of September 20th :— 
“We must pool our military resources better than we 
do. If one State can more readily find men, and another 
money, or guns, or shells, or coal, then each one must find 
what it can find best, and ‘supply it to the State which needs 
it the most. Though it is true in a general sense that we 
must raise every man that we can pay, equip, and arm, 
and that we must supply to our friends what they need, 
there must be a concordance in our efforts, and a definite 
task must be allotted to each of us after full discussion 
and general agreement.” 

It is held, despite these sound arguments, that about a 
million men can be removed from some three and a-half 
millions engaged in industry without detriment to the pro- 
duction of essential exports and of munitions of war. This 
is not so. Production and distribution have already been 
‘* squeezed ’’ to the utmost ; and the problem is not how to 
get more men out of them, but how to get more men into 
them. It is easy to talk of ‘millions of men’’ being 
badged or engaged in industry; in the present circum- 
stances it is worth while examining rather more closely such 
figures as are at our disposal. According to the 1911 census, 
the males of military age were approximately as follows :— 


Between 18 and 19 years es Lae 317,000 
” 19 to 20 ,, ns “oe ol 310,000 
- 20 to 25_sC=»", , ssa .- 1,462,000 
- 25 to 35 __s=e», 2,792,000 
35 to 41 _,, 1,148,000* 
Add ‘boys reaching the age of 18 in the last 
four years, taking Colonel a 
over-estimate of 350,000 a year ... 1,400,000 
Total 7,429,000 


The total number of males ‘‘ occupied ’’ between the 
ages of fifteen and sixty-five was 10,680,000; and of the 
2,200,000 ‘‘ unoccupied ’’ males over ten years of age, the 
vast majority were schoolboys between ten and seventeen. 
Even when boys are included, therefore, and allowance is 
made for men over sixty-five who have ‘‘ dropped out’ since 
the census was taken, it will be seen that there cannot have 
been more than 11,000,000 males available at the beginning 
of the war for military and industrial purposes. Of these, 
at the outbreak of war, 7,000,000, at the very outside, were 
of military age, this figure including the census returns of 
120,000 soldiers and 85,000 sailors of the Royal Navy. (These 
figures comprise England, Wales, and Scotland only.) How 
were these men disposed of? A hint was given in the House 
of Commons on May 2nd, 1915, when the “ omnibus ”’ Service 
Bill was under discussion. Mr. Asquith stated that the 
Empire had provided, on land and sea up to that date, some 
five million men—83 divisions altogether, excluding India, 
and 71 divisions excluding both India and the Dominions. 
It was consequently reckoned (allowance being made for the 
Navy, the Regulars, India, and the Territorials) that at least 
four million men must have been taken from “ occupations ”’ 
in Great Britain and drafted into the Army; for it must be 
remembered that about 600,000 Territorials and Reservists 
were reckoned in the census as industrially “ occupied.”’ Mr. 
Asquith’s figures were queried on the ground that 83 divi- 
sions did not total five million men; but the critics did not 
allow for the Navy, for casualties, and for soldiers discharged 
on account of unfitness or on other grounds. 

It follows that of the 7,000,000 men of military age 
available in 1914, only some 3,000,000 remained at the end 
of 1915, plus say 400,000 boys who reached the age of 
eighteen within that time. This gives a discrepancy in the 
Derby figures of about a million and a-half—easily accounted 
for by discharged soldiers, over-lapping, duplication, and 
the gross carelessness shown in many districts in compiling 
both the National Register and the Derby returns. It need 
hardly be said that soldiers were not discharged from the 
Army without strong reason, and most of the discharged 
men, in so far as they recovered at all, were of little use in 
our heavy “key” industries. Many of them were absorbed 
into munition works. But these 1,500,000 men were never- 
theless reckoned as “available’’ in the Derby Report. Our 
supply of male labor, skilled and unskilled, including 
managers, heads of departments, &c., is now reduced to, 

ay, 5,400,000 men of military age, plus 4,000,000 over or 
under age, or 7,400,000 men in all. There are, however, 





* (That is, half the number of males between 35 and 45.) 
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certain essential industries and trades in this country which 


‘not even the most intense Jingo would care to touch. They 


are agriculture, engineering and metals, transport, mining, 
textiles, essential State and municipal employees, and the 
men comprised under the census heading of gas and 
electrical engineers, and sanitary workers. Consider the 
numbers of men engaged in these industries in 1911, bearing 
in mind the fact that the demands of war have thrown a 
severe strain on them all:— 


Agriculture -_ eee rae ‘ing ... 1,140,000 
Engineering, Metals, &c. os a ... 1,477,000 
Transport ie ue = a ..- 1,899,000 
Mining 1,039,000 
Textiles sas are —_ 571,000 
Government and Municipal ... 248,000 
Gas and Sanitary Engineers ... 102,000 


5,976,000 


These figures represent the minimum numbers of men 
which each of the respective trades has a right to demand in 
view of present conditions. It is quite notorious that not 
even overtime, the abolition of restrictions, &c., have 
succeeded in making up for the enlistment of indispensable 
men from these highly technical occupations. More than 
300,000 miners, for instance, have joined the colors, more 
than 120,000 railwaymen, and so on. This number of 
5,976,000, therefore, represents at the present time an ideal 
and not an actuality. But if our resources were properly 
pooled for the benefit of the Allied countries these trades 
would be utilizing the services of nearly six million men. 
Out of the surplus labor, therefore, of 7,400,000 men, we 
have now left a residue of—let us stretch a point in favor of 
the General Staff—a million and a-half. But there is a new 
and vitally important industry not reckoned in this list, and 
that is the making of shells and guns. Mr. F. Kellaway, 
M.P., of the Ministry of Munitions, delivered a speech at 
Bedford on July 8th last, in which he gave a few interesting 
figures. The number of war workers in this country, he 
told his audience, was now 3,500,000, of whom 666,000 were 
women. In other words, 2,800,000 men out of a labor surplus 
of 1,500,000 are engaged in making munitions; which is 
absurd. But even if we assume that Mr. Kellaway was 
reckoning all the “controlled”’ engineers of the country in 
his figure, we are still left with an approximately balanced 
account. Colonel Repington cannot get his men, for they 
do not exist. Or, to disregard hypothetical figures, he can 
get his men only by throwing an unbearable strain upon a 
number of essential industries which are already strained to 
the greatest possible degree. Everybody may think he knows 
of a superfluous milkman or of a superfluous grocer’s 
manager. The general fact is, nevertheless, true, namely, 
that there is not an ounce of labor-energy which can be spared 
in this country to-day without the gravest detriment to our 
essential industries. Every industry is working at full 
pressure, and is even then falling far short of our own 
requirements and those of our Allies. 

Let me repeat it: our greatest need is guns and shells, 
not men. Give Russia the armament she has asked for, 
keep up the supply, and the Central Empires will soon be 
forced to ask for terms. But waste our valuable workers in 
the Army, and the inquiries as to peace terms may well have 
to come from our own side.—Yours, &c., 

A CONSERVATIVE. 

November 2nd, 1916. 





Petters to the Editor. 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,—As you have devoted a large part of last week’s 
issue to discussing the statement by Viscount Grey on the 
American proposal to establish a “ League to Enforce Peace,” 
and you express a hope “ that the first-fruits of Lord Grey’s 
formal approval of the American plan will be the starting 
of a powerful League in this country to inform public opinion 
and to strengthen the forces of international thought,” 1 
venture to ask permission to describe to your readers the 
present position of this question in our own country. 








| 


You refer in your article to the draft memorandum of “ a 
small private committee which, with the active assistance of 
Lord Bryce, sat during the first winter of the war.” The 
existence of such a committee is, of course, no secret, nor 
is the fact that, after having carefully explored the whole 
subject, it formulated a scheme for establishing after the 
war such relationships between the nations as will afford a 
practicable and effective system for securing the world 
against a recurrence of war. 

This committee was formed for the purpose rather of 
studying a question which is surrounded by difficulty than 
of taking active steps to advance their propositions, and the 
latter duty has been accepted by an association called “ The 
League of Nations Society.”” This organization has been in 
existence for nearly two years, and its object has been to 
lay down broad proposals in such simple form as may com- 
mand acceptance by tho mass of the people and to take the 
necessary measures for enlisting general support to them. 

The proposals which have been adopted after lengthy 
consideration are as follows :— 

1. That a Treaty shall be made as soon as possible 
whereby as many States as are willing shall form a League 
binding themselves to use peaceful methods for dealing with 
all disputes arising among them. 

2. That such methods shall be as follows :— 

_(a) All disputes arising out of questions of Inter- 
national Law or the Interpretation of Treaties shall be 
referred to The Hague Court of Arbitration, or some 
other Judicial Tribunal, whose decisions shall be final 
and shall be carried into effect by the parties con- 
cerned. 

_ (6) All other disputes shall be. referred to and 

investigated and reported upon by a Council of 

Inquiry and Conciliation; the Council to be representa- 

tive of the States which form the League. 

3. That the States which are members of the League 
shall unite in any action necessary for insuring that every 
member shall abide by the terms of the Treaty, and in 
particular,shall jointly use forthwith their economic and 
military forces against any one of their number that goes 
to war, or commits acts of hostility, against another of the 
signatories before any question arising shall be submitted 
as provided in the foregoing articles. 

4. That the States which are members of the League 
shall make provision for mutual defence, diplomatic, 
economic, or military, in the event of any of them being 
attacked by a State, not a member of the League, which 
refuses to submit the case to an appropriate Tribunal or 
Council. 

5. That any civilized State desiring to join the League 
shall be admitted to membership. 

The general effect of these proposals would be that a 
nuinber of nations would form a League, and would agree 
that all disputes arising amongst themselves shall be 
referred to arbitration or conciliation, and that if any one 
member of the League refuse to refer its dispute, all the 
others would range themselves against him, and, if neces- 
sary, exert force unitedly in order to compel him to observe 
the Treaty. They would not concern themselves with the 
rights or wrongs of the dispute, nor, if the stipulated process 
of inquiry and conciliation failed, and war ensued, would 
it be their duty to take part in any such war. The object 
of the League would be to prevent sudden attack or breach 
of the peace, and to secure, as far as possible, a hearing for 
both sides before hostilities could render such a hearing 
impossible. 

This is the main object of the Society’s proposals ; but, 
in addition, it is suggested that the nations forming the 
League should also undertake that when a question of 
justiciable nature had been decided by the Judicial Tribunal 
they would see that the decision was enforced. It is also 
proposed that if one of the members of the League should 
be attacked by an outside enemy who will not submit his 
case to adjudication or conciliation, the other members of the 
League shall stand by and protect the one so menaced. 

In conjunction with the above scheme it may be well to 
set out the precise words of the American proposals. They 
are as follows :— 


ARTICLE I. 

“ All justiciable questions arising between the signatory 
Powers, settled by negotiation, shall, subject to the limita- 
tion of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for 
hearing and judgment, both upon the merits and upon any 
issue as to its jurisdiction of the question.” 


ARTICLE II. 
“All other questions arising between the signatories 
and not settled by negotiation shall be submitted to a 
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council of conciliation for hearing, 


og consideration, and 
recommendation. 


ARTICLE III. 


“The signatory Powers shall jointly use forthwith both 
their economic and military forces against any one of their 
number that goes to war, or commits acts of hostility, 
against another of the signatories before any question 
arising shall be submitted as provided in the foregoing.” 


ARTICLE IV, 

“Conferences between the signatory Powers shall be 
held from time to time to formulate and codify rules of 
international law, which, unless some signatory shall signify 
its dissent within a stated period, shall thereafter govern 
in the decisions of the judicial tribunal mentioned in 
Article I.’’. 

It will be seen that the scheme of the British Society 
proceeds on similar lines to those of the American League ; 
but it goes rather beyond it in its provision for compelling 
members of the League to abide by the award of the Judicial 
Tribunal and for their assisting each other against attack 
from outside. The American League has very sound reasons 
for hesitating to subject the United States at this moment 
to obligations that might be entailed by assenting to these 
conditions ; but, nevertheless, it was thought best, after con- 
sultation with that League, that the British Society should 
put forward their more far-reaching scheme. It is evident 
that it possesses some advantages over the more limited pro- 
ject, and it is all to the good that it should be discussed so 
that the difficulties which attend it may be grasped and 
properly appreciated in both countries. 

The question now demands and is entitled to have a 
wider consideration on the part of our own people and our 
Allies than it has hitherto been possible to secure. Lord 
Grey’s declaration has placed it for the first time amongst 
those after-war problems to which public attention ought 
to be directed without more delay. The discussion of it 
cannot in any way either impede the. progress of the war or 
indicate any slackening in the nation’s resolutions to 
prosecute its military operations until victory is assured. 
On the contrary, it will hearten those who are fighting for 
us to know that whilst they are striving for victory those at 
home are preparing a way to make that victory achieve its 
noblest end, namely, a federation of nations so strong and 
so wisely held together that reason and justice may, at last, 
have some chance of restraining the brute force which two 
years ago plunged Europe into the horrors of the present 
war.—Yours, &., 

W. H. Dickinson. 


House of Commons. November Ist, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Viscount Grey has given a cautious endorsement 
to the League to Enforce Peace, and your interesting article 
in last week’s issue does the same. But before any general 
public endorsement is given, I venture to suggest the con- 
sideration of one or two problems of a vital character, which 
do not come into the American Society’s programme at all. 

The first of these is the nature of the International 
Executive, which is to put in motion the proposed joint use 
of national forces. It can hardly be left to each contracting 
Power separately to declare war on the recalcitrant State. 
Indeed, it is expressly stated in the American proposal, 
‘shall jointly use forthwith, &c.’’ The importance of this 
question is obvious. What kind of international committee 
will have the power to summon the British Navy to war or to 
involve us over some minor dispute in a war that may lead 
to another general conscription ? 

The second point, entirely ignored by the American 
Society, is the relation of this League to democracy. No 
democratic basis whatever is suggested. Are we to obtain 
peace by an entirely inter-governmental plan controlled by 
Foreign Offices? 

On the question of ‘‘ Sanctions,’ it should be made 
clear what will be the relationship of the proposed inter- 
nationalized military power to the status quo and national 
freedom. To take a case, would France, given the existence 
of such a scheme, have been prevented from aiding the 
revolted Italian provinces of Austria in their struggle for 
independence? Should we all combine against Roumania if 
she came to the aid of a revolting Transylvania, and refused 
to delay doing so for six months? I do not suggest these 
questions as reasons against international union. Far from 








it. But they demand an answer when a contractual use of 
national military forces, in certain circumstances, by the 
determination of an international committee, is advocated as 
a means to the better prevention of war, without any pro- 
vision for a legislature which shall in some small degree at 
least represent the contracting peoples. For short cuts to 
peace by coercive inter-governmental methods have a 
tendency to produce war by being so concentrated upon 
‘peace ’’ as to forget freedom.—Yours, &c., 
C. Heatu. 

Oxted, Surrey. October 30th, 1916. 

[We are compelled to hold over one or two important 
letters on this subject.—Ep., THe Nation. ] 


AFFORESTATION IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I read with some interest your article on deer 
forests replacing sheep farms, and as one who frequently 
goes deer-stalking and also has some practical knowledge of 
sheep-farming, while one quite sympathizes with your views 
that these are not times when any source of food should be 
done away with—especially to provide recreation for the rich 
—there is something to be said for the other side. 

I can imagine nothing more disastrous for the Highlands 
than the stoppage of that stream of gold which comes from 
those coming North for sport, and I am not at all certain 
that most of the deer-forest land would produce more food 
under sheep than under deer; and there is this important 
difference—that while a sheep farm requires little labor, and 
all the mutton is sent south to be sold at the best price avail- 
able, it has been the custom of the proprietors in many cases 
in the past and also of their southern tenants to distribute 
much of their venison among the older people, no longer 
able to earn much. 

Nature is hard in the North, and few of her children 
are able to save much for a less prosperous day, and a haunch 
or two of venison means much to an old couple. Moreover, 
the crofter lets his pony to the shooting tenant. Often his 
children get employment which helps the modest household 
afterwards through a long winter, and certainly the last 
three years, when hardly a shot has been fired in the six 
large forests around me, have been hard ones for many in the 
North. 

I would express some sympathy for the Highland pro- 
prietor also. After all, he has to make the most of his 
property. He has generally a fair-sized family to provide 
for, and when he is offered a little more for his land, with 
income-tax at 5s., who can say he would do otherwise in same 
position than accept it? 

The fact of the matter is that sheep-farming has been 
a curse to the Highlands. It was the introduction of sheep 
and the doing away with crofts that depopulated the High- 
lands; and while making the Highlands a pleasure-ground 
is not what one would like, if it keeps the scanty population 
on the land it is much to be thankful for. 

But can nothing better be done for the Highlands than 
sheep-farming or deer-forests? Surely this war has taught 
us a lesson. From every station in the North there is pour- 
ing a steady stream of timber, and were it not for this supply 
the country would be in a very serious state; and for every 
acre at present under wood there are forty acres available. 

The chief obstacles are deer, rabbits, and hares. Were 
it not for these the hills would soon be covered with timber 
from self-sown trees, so suitable is much of the ground—and 
the growing, thinning, and ultimate cutting and sawing of 
timber would enormously increase the population. As one 
of Highland race myself, and knowing the country, I am sure 
the strong, healthy people, reared in the glens, would be a 
source of great strength to our country. 

The main thing is for the Government, in conjunction 
with the local authority and the proprietors, to schedule 
large areas of suitable land, keep out all deer and other 
animals destructive to trees for the first ten years, and plant 
yearly an area of such a size that ultimately every year 
would see a similar area cut down and planted. 

Wood is rising in price every year, and this war will 
accentuate it. The more it behoves us to make the most of 
our natural] resources.—Yours, &c., 

Scot, 

November Ist, 1916. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—-Your correspondent, Mrs. C. M. Hudson, in your 
issue of October 2Ist, declares that the Conscientious 
Objector wills all manner of suffering which the Germans 
might inflict on the people of these Islands, if all had, like 
the Conscientious Objector, refused to fight. She says, “ He 
who wills the ends, wills the means,” which is true. But 
her inference therefrom is fallacious. 
ends wills the means ” 


“ He who wills the 
is true of the soldier’s will to kill, 
and that is one of the many reasons why the Conscientious 
Objector will not fight. He cannot will to kill. But he 
who wills not to kill, does not will that his own people be 
slaughtered by the enemy. This would only be true if his 
will not to kill in some way tended to coerce the enemy to 
kill and outrage. Of course, it does no such thing. On the 
contrary, its tendency is in exactly the opposite direction. 
The conciliatory attitude, the returning of good for evil, and 
the refusal to harm, which are comprised under the term Non- 
Resistance, directly and completely remove from the 
would-be aggressor all rational ground for his intended evil ; 
and by tending to induce in him a change of mind, even 
greatly weaken the irrational grounds for aggression, such as 
greed and passion. 

The justification of the Conscientious Objector on the 
plane of practical common-sense is that if everyone who 
hates aggression and detests war had done as he has done, 
and refused to have anything to do with it, there would 
have been no war, and every injustice and international 
difficulty which existed could have been settled to the 
general good of all.—Yours, &c., 

Witiiam E. Witson, B.D. 

Gwynfa, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

November Ist, 1916. 


KING EDWARD VII. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—You ask Mr. Harold Begbie “ to give some reason 
for believing that King Edward’s main concern was to bring 
Germany into an entente.”’ 

Why do you not ask Lord Haldane for a reply? He 
would tell you that it was by King Edward’s own request 
that he undertook his first visit to Berlin with a view to 
bring about better relations, and that he went there direct 
from the King’s company at Marienbad, primed with per- 
sonal suggestions from the King as to whom he might most 
usefully apply. 

Surely there is no mystery or Machiavellism about the 
late King’s “ policy’’? Determined from his accession first 
to secure peace in South Africa, he next turned his Ministers’ 
attention to remove the irritation of the French pin-pricks 
(recently accentuated by pro-Kruger outbursts). Then, 
naturally, came the desire to remove our long-standing 
Asiatic differences with Russia. Finally, what more natural 
than an attempt to eradicate the more subtle causes of our 
ill-favor in Germany ? 

The so-called “ policy’’ was simply the outcome of the 
commonsense views and genial disposition of King Edward, 
precisely the characteristics delineated by Sir Sidney Lee in 
his biographical summary, to which you appeal for refuta- 
tion of his “mythical policy,’’ but which, in effect, points 
to its reality and soundness, and one which Lord Haldane 
could amply confirm.—Yours, &c., 

B.. i. H. 

October 30th, 1916. 

[There was no King Edward policy. British policy is 
conducted, not by kings, but by statesmen.—Ep.] 


THE WAR AND BRITISH STATESMANSHIP. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—As one who has spent a year in this country after a 
year at the front, may I say how fully I agree with what the 
writer of your article entitled “Some Reflections of a 
Soldier’’ says about the disappointingly romantic attitude 
towards the war of many, perhaps the majority, of people at 
home? 

A false idealization of the soldier’s life finds its counter- 
part in an exaggerated hatred of “the Huns.”’ And, deplor- 








ably enough, this want of imagination is apparent also in the 
public utterances of responsible politicians. The official 
points of view may be characterized as weakness masquerad- 
ing under the guise of strength and determination of purpose. 
In throwing upon our soldiers the whole onus of achieving a 
satisfactory peace, Ministers show at once pathetic faith in 
the political value of a military victory as such, and despair 
of the ability of statesmanship to achieve anything on its 
own account. 

To common-sense it seems certain that a victory, however 
crushing, will accomplish little if it leaves the German people 
more embittered against the conquering powers than dis- 
contented with their own government. Yet, if the observa- 
tions of neutrals and the letters found on German prisoners 
are a guide, the seeds of growing discontent and a real 
‘* will to peace ” are not lacking in Germany to-day. Surely 
herein -lies the opportunity for statesmanship among the 
Allies—to appeal to the German people behind the Kaiser, 
and make it plain to them that we are not fighting in a 
punitive or vengeful spirit. 

If our elected representatives were really democratic, 
they would studiously avoid making rhetorical speeches, 
which are at once utilized by the German press to stiffen 
resistance against the foreign enemy, and would endeavor 
instead to prove to the workers of Germany—soldiers and 
civilians—that our quarrel is not with them, but with their 
military bureaucracy. 

It is true that war and statesmanship rarely go together ; 
but one war there has been in modern times which produced 
a statesman of the first rank. A study of Lincoln’s speeches 
during the American Civil War shows how-careful he was to 
avoid all expressions of intention savoring of revenge or 
retribution. How nearly the peace that followed was 
endangered after his death is shown by the history of the 
vindictive legislation passed by less broad-minded 
politicians. 

Sir, no man of sense wants the war to end in a com- 
promise masquerading under the guise of peace. But a 
danger no less insidious and much more probable is that of 
an armed peace, constantly imperilled by the bitter feelings 
of the rising generation of Germany. 

That is the ‘‘peace,’’ distant but undesirable, to which 
we are at present steering because our leaders persist in 
repeating old shibboleths about freedom and justice, and 
refuse to take stock of changing psychological conditions, or 
to say anything which might act as a tonic to our war- 
benumbed spirits.—Yours, Xc., 

Artuour N. Daxyns. 

24, Upper Wimpole Street, W. 

October 29th, 1916. 





Poetrp. 


COME, LET US FIND. 


Come, let us find a cottage, love, 

That’s green for half-a-mile around ; 
To laugh at every grumbling bee, 

Whose sweetest blossom’s not yet found. 
Where every bird shall sing for you, 

And in our garden build its nest: 
They’ll sing for you as though their eggs 

Were lying in your breast, 

My love— 
Were lying warm in your soft breast. 





’Tis strange how men find time to hate, 
When life is all too short for love: 
But we, away from our own kind, 
A different life from that can prove. 
And early every summer’s morn, 
As I go walking out with you, 
We'll help the sun with our warm breath 
To clear away the dew, 
My love— 
To clear away the morning dew. 


W. H. Davies. 
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The GHorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“The Psychology of the Great War.’’ By Gustave Le Bon. 
(Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
“*Neath Verdun.’’ By Maurice Genevoix. (Hutchinson. 6s. net.) 


“False Witnesses.”” By Johannes Jorgensen. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Lord William Beresford.’? By Mrs. Stuart Menzies. (Jen- 
kins. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“ London Revisited.’”’ By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s. net.) 


“Hungry Stones, and Other Stories.” 
Tagore. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 
“Greenmantle.”” By John Buchan. 
5s. net.) 
“'The Wonderful Year.’’ By William J. Locke. 
* * * 


By Sir Rabindranath 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 


(Lane. 6s.) 


Catatocuss of second-hand books, according to one of 
Mr. Birrell’s obiter dicta, are ‘‘ the true text-books of 
literature,”’ though in another of his essays the same writer 
says that their wide circulation amongst the trade has 
produced a hateful uniformity of prices. Circumstances as 
hateful as this uniformity prevent me from buying many 
books out of catalogues. I am compelled to act on the Stoic 
maxim: ‘‘ Endure and refrain.’’ But, even were it possible 
to buy lavishly through the post, I doubt whether anything 
could compensate for the pleasure of rummaging in the shop. 
Still, the merit of these catalogues cannot be denied. They 
add immensely to one’s knowledge of books, while to mark 
those one would.like to buy gives a certain, if not wholly 
unalloyed, satisfaction. I have just received from Mr. 
Francis Edwards, whose shop in Marylebone High Street is 
known to many book-lovers, a catalogue that should appeal 
forcibly to the bookish temperament. Its title is 
“Tllustrated Catalogue of Rare and Interesting Autograph 
Letters, Manuscripts, and Historical Documents,”’ and even 
those who despise the activities of the mere autograph- 
hunter will find in it a number of items that deserve atten- 
tion. The variety and value of, its contents may be judged 
from the fact that they include notes by Sir Walter Besant 
and Aubrey de Vere, which you may have for half-a-crown 
apiece, as well as letters by Byron and Voltaire, either of 
which wili cost you seventy pounds, 

* 7 % 


QUOTABILITY is a grace of style that cannot be denied to 
this catalogue, and I shall select a few extracts that seem 
to me characteristic of their writers. Here, for example, is 
part of a letter from Swinburne to Mr. Chatto, objurgating 
the delinquencies of his printers :— 

“ Perhaps a week’s hard work will enable me to find out 
all the blunders of those the printers; who have done 
their utmost to disfigure my book & misuse the good type 
& paper you have given it. Again, & again, & yet 
again have I corrected them, & seen you do the same—& 
these dogs pay no more heed than at first. It is insufferable 
—no human patience could stand it . . these hounds 
can see nothing. The appearance of the page is disgraceful 
—a chaos. But I begin to despair—it seems useless to write 
or speak.” 

‘* Throughout,’’ Mr. Edwards comments, ‘‘ and particularly 
on the last page, both style and handwriting of the letter 
betray a perfect frenzy of agitation with which the frigid 
comments of the printers—‘ not marked in press proof,’ 
‘not marked distinctly for alteration ’—make an amusing 
contrast.’’ For purposes of comparison, I give Byron’s 
injunctions on a similar occasion. They do not appear in 
Mr. Edwards’s catalogue, but are to be found in a copy of 
“Don Juan ’”’ which had as its owners at different times, 
John Murray, Caroline Scott, Dr. John Brown, and Mr. 
James T. Fields, of New York :— 

‘The Publisher is requested to reprint (provided the 
occasion should occur) from this copy—as the one most care- 
fully gone over by the Authour. The Authour repeats (as 
before) that the former impressions (from whatever cause) 
are full of errours. And he further adds that he doth 
kindly trust—with all due deference to those superior 
persons—the publisher and printer—that they will in future 
—less misspell—misplace—mistake—and mis-everything, the 
humbled MSS. of their humble servant.” 

* * % 


Equatty characteristic is a letter from Wordsworth, to 








John Hamilton Reynolds, Keats’s friend, acknowledging the 
receipt of a copy of Reynolds’s poem, ‘‘ The Naiad ”’ :— 

**T remember when I was young in the practise of 
writing, praise was prodigiously acceptable to me and 
censure most distasteful, nay even painful. For the credit 
of my own nature I would fain persuade myself to this day, 
that the extreme labour and the hardness with which my 
compositions were brought forth had no inconsiderable 
influence in exciting both these sensations. Presuming that 
you have more philosophy than I was master of at that 
time, I will not scruple to say that your Poem would have 
told more upon me if it had been shorter.”’ 

Perhaps the last sentence explains Reynolds’s eagerness to 
parody “ Peter Bell”’ three years afterwards. He did not 
even wait for the publication of that poem, but issued his 
“‘ante-natal Peter ’’ before Wordsworth’s work was issued 
to the public. 

x . 

SPRIGHTLINESS and an interest in clothes are not usually 
regarded as characteristic of George Eliot. Evidence of both 
are to be found in an undated letter which she wrote from 
Foleshill to Mr. John Sibree :— 

“You are a very malicious person & extremely sly 
withal, to tell me in that meek way that my letters are to 
convert you to the belief that correspondence is a good. 
ae” There is nothing like a little gun powder for a 
damp Chimney, & an explosion of that sort will set the fire 
of your ideas burning. ‘ I am glad you detest Mrs. 
Hannah More’s letters. I like neither her letters, nor her 
books, nor her character. She was that most disagreeable 
of all monsters a blue-stocking. It is some time 
since I read Tancred, so that I have no very vivid recollec- 
tion of its details, but I thought it very ‘thin’ & inferior 
in the working up to Coningsby and Sybil. As to 
his theory of races it has not a leg to stand on. . .. 
The negroes certainly puzzle me—all the other races seem 
plainly destined to extermination or fusion, not excepting 
even the ‘Hebrew-Caucasian.’ . - On one point I 
heartily agree with Disraeli as to the superiority of the 
Oriental races—their clothes are beautiful & ours are 
execrable.”’ 

¥ * 

REFERENCES to the commercial side of authorship are 
abundant in the catalogue. Thackeray writes to John 
Macrone, the publisher, offering the first edition of ‘‘ The 
Paris Sketch Book,’’ with twenty drawings, for fifty pounds: 
‘“‘T have not, of course, written a word of it,’’ he adds; ‘‘ but 
I want to be made to write, and to bind myself by a 
contract or fine.’’ ‘‘ My terms for a volume of 50,000,’’ 
Grant Allen laconically informs Davenport Adams, ‘‘ would 
be £100 down on publication.’’ And Oscar Wilde writes to 
the same editor: ‘‘ I don’t think I can see my way to doing 
more than a little parable on originality. It would be about 
1,200 words, written in the style of my fairy tales. As for 
the price, I should take ten guineas.” Sir Francis Burnand 
is less explicit, if more accommodating. ‘‘I am quite free 
to write articles or volumes,”’ he tells Mr. Davenport Adams, 
‘‘and for an article I should have said that ‘ English 
Burlesque ’ was not a subject absolutely unknown to me.”’ 
Charles Reade reminds his publishers that ‘‘ in conversa- 
tion, the terms agreed for a short narrative entitled ‘ What 
has become of Lord Camelford’s body?’ were, I think, 
£5 per page Belgravia, the copyright to remain in me.”’ 

x + . 

As might have been expected in such a collection, a 
number of these autograph letters are in reply to editorial 
requests for contributions. Several are to Mr. Cholmondeley 
Pennell, who for a time conducted ‘‘ Moxon’s Magazine.’’ 
We find Charles Lever declining to contribute, but offering 
advice : ‘‘ If I dare presume to offer a word of warning as to 
your scheme, it would be, don’t make it too good, and don’t 
give too much. The world actually dislikes the one, and 
never fairly values the other. I was once an Editor, and I 
have been long a penny-a-liner, and the result of my 
experience is what I have given you.’’ Bulwer Lytton 
recommends his son, ‘‘ Owen Meredith,’’ as ‘‘ a valuable 
contributor in most kinds of literature except novels or prose 


fiction, in which I do not think his talents show to 
advantage.’’ And in another letter, he advocates signed 
reviews :— 


“You have no doubt secured contributors of very 
high merit, and whatever criticism is admitted I think it of 
great advantage to authors that critics should append their 
names to their articles. Much of the vulgarity and imperti- 
nence, which form the general character of English review- 
ing, would probably vanish before the higher example of 
men not shrinking from the avowed responsibility of their 
opinions ” 

PENGUIN. 
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THE ENGLISH CHRONICLE. 


‘The Song of the Plow: Being the English Chronicle.” 
By Maurice HEWLETT. (Heinemann. 6s. net.) 


He stands there, in the fields at daybreak and sunset, as 
through all the centuries since this land first was. Tumult 
and change have passed over him, wars of Dynasty, wars of 
Religion. He has seen the watch-fires of Senlac and the 
beacons of the Armada ; the old faiths kindle and perish, and 
the new faiths follow them ; and these in their turn smoulder 
into silence. The stars have rolled back from the 
curtain of heaven into infinite space ; new lands have revealed 
themselves beyond the seas; men’s thoughts have widened 
with the process of the suns. He is there always, inscrutable, 
indifferent ; flinging in the corn at seed-time, gathering in 
the harvest, laboring in the sunlight or the winter rain. 
He has intruded into the scene of history only at long 
intervals of generations, in a peasant’s revolt of medieval 
days, a campaign of rick-burning to express his griefs, an 
uprising for land under a Chamberlain or for a “ minimum 
wage” under a Lloyd George. These rare outbursts but 
serve to emphasize the impression of his normal patience 
and endurance. Only at the end did he find a way out, 
and begin to use it; at first almost furtively, as if guilty 
of a crime, quietly vanishing from the fields into the great 
cities, into the regions beyond the coasts of England. And 
only those who undertook a special survey realized that he 
was forsaking in such numbers the life of his ancestors that 
in a short space of time little would be left of him there. 
By the exercise of “ natural forces” this long record of the 
rural life of the day laborer was drawing towards a close. 
Suddenly, a world-cataclysm has completed the process of 
change. The coming of Armageddon has driven out from 
the village all that was still vigorous and alive He is 
fighting on the hills of the Santerre. His bones lie between 
the Tigris and Euphrates or on the slopes of Gallipoli. 
Beyond the stormy Hebrides he has visited the bottom of the 
monstrous world. The few ancients that remain, gathered 
wonderingly in the village inn, dimly apprehend that 
he has gone for ever ; that they have witnessed the end of a 
world, 

In “The Song of the Plow” Mr. Maurice Hewlett has 
attempted to narrate the epic of this story: the story, in 
essentials unchanged, of the pity and patience and passion 
of a thousand years. ‘“ A sense of decorum, but not common 
sense,’’ he confesses, “ forbade me to call it ‘The Hodgiad.’ ” 
Conceived some ten years ago, and altogether independent of 
the war, it yet was looking back upon an existence 
which was visibly coming to an end ; and the war has here 
only hastened a process of inevitable change. Mr. Hewlett 
has, perhaps, too much emphasized the “ two nations” con- 
tention, made famous already by Mr. Chesterton’s song of 
the people of England. For to him these two nations are 
not merely divisions between the haves and the have-nots, 
those who enjoy and those who endure; they are also actual 
racial divisions. He sees an English people bound to the 
soil, which they plow and dig with unconquerable tenacity, 
ruled perpetually by Danes, Normans, all alien races, 
immigrants from beyond the sea. And the “argument”’ of 
this poem—planned, undoubtedly in the grand manner—is 
the “process of obstinate, fluctuating conflict between 
privilege and custom, between instinct to rule and instinct 
to be free”—an “epic subject,” as he rightly declares it: 
“perhaps the only real one left.” It begins beyond the 
written records of history, with a man laboring without 
privilege or comfort :— 

“Hodge, hireling for a thousand years, 

To whom the burden and the heat 

To reap in sweat the sown in tears 

Must be, whatever else betide.’’ 
And it ends—before the epilogue in which the vision of war 
changes excites a vast optimistic vision of a transformation 
and revival—with a “ Hodge ’’ obtaining, as it seems, all that 
he desired—the Ballot, the Vote, the Pension, the Land, the 
Living Wage, and the flattering attention of his rulers—just 
at the moment as, finding this all futile and vain, he 
abandons the deserted fields. 





Here, then is the unchanging figure : — 
“Under the sun on the grey hill, 
At breakfast, campt behird the hedge, 
There ate he, there eats he still 
Bread and bacon on the knife’s edge. 
Blow the wind chill, be sky of lead, 
Or let the sun burn o’er the ridge, 
Or be the cloudy fleeces spread, 
Or let rain drive, or snow come dry 
What time the blackthorn flower is shed 
Like puffs of smoke on the blue sky— 
There sits he now as he sat then 
And watches how the year goes by, 
And sees the world God made for men 
As little for them as it was 
In those old days of Czsar’s, when 
Lord Christ came riding on an ass, 
Borrowed from out some friendly stall.’ 
So Mr. Hewlett continues this “ English Chronicle” : record- 
ing the great recognized events of history, the perpetual ruler- 
ship of bad kings, the coming of the friars with a new gospel 
of hope, the coming of the Black Death with its tragic 
despairs. And at intervals, tearing aside the veil, there is 
Hodge, laboring in storm and quiet, wondering what it all 
means, content if these plagnes of men and Nature will leave 
him alone to carry on, with such happiness as is possible 
through his allotted span of days.. Only with certain 
spiritual upheavals—the advent of a Francis or a Wesley— 
is the toil and limited outlook of his perpetual drudgery hung 
about with golden dreams :— 
“The dream comes and keeps him still, 
That so may reek of him find favor, 
With that warm-bosomed Mother of God 
Nursing her brave Son, herself braver, 
Seeking she was women as well as God, 
And loved to give, and now must watch 
The pains of manhood burn in God.” 

Pomps go down: and kings go down: and “ time flows 
on—and flows and flows.’’ He watches from the fields his 
Saxon Lord dispossessed by a Norman Lord; the nobles at 
Runnymede plucking the power from the king; foreign 
invasion, domestic malice; changes in faith, from Pope to 
Puritan, from Presbyter to Bishop: all passing as a dream 
with which he is not concerned. He watches things also more 
material to his ordinary life: the ravages of robber baron, 
the burning of his cottage and cabin, the rise in wages after 
the pestilence, the clearing of men for sheep and of sheep for 
deer ; the great robbery of the common lands, which meant 
more for him than all the sufferings of alien wars or the 
changes in thought and opinion of successive generations. 
And at the end of this long journey down the dolorous way— 
immediately before the outbreak of the final catastrophe— 
he can find little to give him hope or ease his pain. With a 
fierce sincerity Mr. Hewlett impeaches a system which at 
the best has left only this :— 

“The land is sick and full of fears. 
And you, O hopeless, heart-sick ye, 
Sick with your surfeit of salt tears 
And heritage of agony. 
What have we made of you, O Earth, 
Since of your lap you made us free? 
Por our blithe lads and girls of worth 
Their home a place of pilgrimage, 
Where sorrow’s finger points their mirth, 
The haven of their failing age. 
Hungry, they shall have stones for meat; 
Homeless, the bald-eyed Poorhouse cage— 
What time his lordship in his seat, 
Born of a woman, even as they, 
Has three tall men to help him eat: 
One to take his platter away, 
One to put a clean one down, 
And one the couple to survey.” 

Some of the efforts, indeed, to express in verse the 
operation of legal statute, or to voice polemical indignation, 
fail in their effect. The “epic” form has been stretched 
beyond lawful possibility. Thus Mr. Hewlett’s indignation 
with the Small Holdings Act of 1907 does not lend itself to 
poetry :— 

“A wonder! 
To grant land-holding by an Act, 

And split the awarding of it asunder— 
*Twixt whom? *Twixt who had and who lackt? 
Nay; but ’twixt squire at home and squire 

In County Council!” 

And in the same way there is much in the record of 
modern change, and especially of Parliamentary change, 
which is didactic rather than inspiring. Mr. Hewlett’s 
contempt for the transitory phantoms which filled the office 
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of Prime Minister in the Victorian time, for “ Manchester ”’ 
which still “says laisser faire” while the men rot in the 
fields or scatter into the unspeakable slums of the city, may 
be sound enough from the point of view of the reformer. 
But such diatribes lack the charm of the actual picture of 
the open-air life, or the story of the great hopes and dreams 
which accompanied the coming of Bonaccord with the strange 
doctrine 


“ 


. . . which a man may keep 
Beside him in his little ease! 

How Brother Death and Sister Slee 
Are out with him beside foul weather ; 

How Brother Ox and Brother Sheep 
Share the same parentage together. 

He shall defend them under His wing, 
They shall be safe beneath His feather ; 

Nor shall they fear ill-fortune’s sting, 
Nor murrain’s burn nor famine’s bite, 

Nor greedy lord nor idle king, 
Since ail are blindworms in His sight.’ 


And the vision of “New Domesday” at the end, when 
all those who have fought and suffered in the war, assembling 
in great company, are promised land by the voluntary 
relinquishing of a tenth of it by all present owners, is a 
vision of a social change coming almost as an anticlimax 
amid the record of great spiritual upheaval. Although, 
indeed, the fact that “thus Hodge shall win at last his 
land’ makes a fitting end to the long story :— 
“You, earl of forty thousand acres, 
Give your four thousand; you who stand 
Master of five, for the new takers 
Give your two roods, to avoid the shame 
That England scorn her Empire-makers ;— 
For such they are who fought and came 
Back to their land of birthright old, 
Master’s by right of all men’s fame.” 

“God speed the plow! ”’ concludes the writer, “The tale 
is told” ; seeing in the future newer, saner wars, when Justice 
has again made her dwelling amongst men. Perhaps wisely, 
he avoids any attempt to forecast what the life on that new 
land will be of those who have fought in battle abroad. 
But apart from these attempts at polemic, Mr. Hewlett has 
written here a remarkable volume, alike in the ambition of 
its effort and the result in actual achievement. 
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“Imperial Germany.” New and Revised Edition. By 
PRINCE VON BiiLow. Foreword by J. W. HEADLAM. 
Translation by MARIE A. LEWENZ. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 


Here is the true spirit of Prussianism. It is possible, 
indeed, to detect in the copious additions of its author’s 
after-war thoughts a mild infusion of something else—an 
implied criticism of his successor in the Chancellorship, a 
note of regret, a hint of foreboding. To what other real 
purpose does Prince von Bilow lay stress on Bismarck’s 
methodical effort to avoid a “coalition war,’’ quote Baron 
Beyens’s counsel that if Germany would only have patience 
she would, “ without a struggle,’’ become the “ruling Power 
in all Central Europe,’ and add, on his own account, 
a pertinent reminder that the Triple Alliance was 
strong enough to prevent any Power waging war with it 
save “as a last resort on a vital question’’? But apart from 
this pianissimo accompaniment, Prince von Bilow’s theme 
swells beyond even its original measure of national glorifica- 
tion. He develops no new plan of German statesmanship. 
He is not avowedly either an Eastern or a Western; he 
leans visibly neither to a mid-European union nor to a 
great Asiatic extension. He merely enumerates the gains 
that a successful war may bring to the Prusso-German 
dominion. They are hardly less exorbitant than the 
programme of the six capitalistic Associations. They 
include “serious and solid guarantees” from England, 
an improved “strategic position’? at France’s expense, 
a “rectification”? (at Russia’s) of Germany’s eastern 
frontiers, including a proposal to annex the Ukraine, and 
a demand for at least the economic control of Mesopotamia. 
Nevertheless, the characteristic of the new as of the 
parent volume lies less in its appeal to tHe acquisitive- 
ness of the German people than in its really revolt- 





ing picture of German State egoism. The form is not 
specially repellent. If Prince von Bulow is a Bismarckian 
without humor, he is also a gentleman without prejudices. 
But his idea of German polity is more than Machiavellian, 
for it leaves the entire European comity out of account. It 
is not merely non-moral—Machiavelli was that; it is non- 
European, and that Machiavelli was not. As Professor 
Headlam puts it, the book does not contain a single 1efer- 
ence tointernational action or jurisdiction, though von Bilow’s 
Chancellorship covered a period of active development in 
both these directions. It is, on the contrary, an unquali- 
fied exposition of the right of one nationality consciously 
to over-ride another* (as in the Polish example), and 
of the great State to set its lusts as the sole standard 
of its achievements. Von Biilow’s concluding chapter 
fixes this purely material foundation of the German 
State as its inherent and vital characteristic. Born in 
militarism and nurtured in it, it must remain a purely mili- 
tary State, “condemned to fight innumerable battles against 
a world of foes.’” This hard fate it could not escape if it 
would, and would not if it could. It belongs to the nature 
of politics, in which “ goodwill” is “ of little or no account, 
and ability is the only thing that tells.’’ Thus force runs 
the show; statesmanship merely eases the collar. Tact is the 
nearest approach to a moral quality that von Bilow allows 
a statesman. We may presume that he makes a fairly liberal 
deduction of it “for the intention” of Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg. 

This force-conception Prince von Bulow writes into his 
singularly candid view of interior German politics. He 
insists that the German National Army furnishes the true 
conscriptionist model of which Germany (and not revolu- 
tionary France) was the founder, for it rests on the monarchy, 
and is removed from political influence (i.e., from popular 
opinion). It is also the most stable of all the conscript 
armies, for agriculture recruits it, and industry pays for it, 
and in Germany agriculture and industry are both developed 
to the highest degree of productivity. Prince von Bilow 
cherishes, indeed, a ghoulish regret that the growth of towns 
tends to check the fruitfulness of the German mothers, whose 
production of cannon-fodder is most abundant in the country. 
But, to do him justice, he clearly regards the high general 
intelligence and well-being which the German State system 
fosters as in itself a justification of its existence. Only it 
must be sustained from above, not from below. The Govern- 
ment can only deal with parties by manufacturing them for 
its ends. On this principle, it can have no fixed alliances, 
based on principle, but must choose or create Parliamentary 
majorities suited to its task, and change them when they 
cease to contribute to it. In themselves, therefore, parties 
have no valid right of existence or expression, save where 
reasons of State come in. German Liberals and Conserva- 
tives offer themselves as easy subjects of this manipulation ; 
Social Democrats are less flexible even, save when they can 
be induced to vote war credits. 

This was, in fact, von Bilow’s course of action as a 
master of the Reichstag and a manager of the Block which 
forged the weapons of this war. Never once does he 
suggest that progress can come from the bosom of a 
nation, and not merely from its directors, or that the 
authoritarian State may be a fallible organ of its 
intelligence or its conscience. And what direction did 
he in fact give it? His book, in its newest dress, is 
largely a sly eulogy of Bismarckian narrowness and con- 
servatism of aim, its idea of Germany as a State-in-itself, a 
factor in European civilization, but not necessarily the 
dominant and exclusive factor. But it is equally a vain 
apology for his own deviations from that path. Thus von 
Bilow suggests that his successful aim had been to build a 
great German fleet, which was yet not so great or so 
“unlimited’’ as to excite our jealousy, either by its 
size or by his provocative manner of preparing it. But in 
effect it did arouse our jealousy, and by 1914 the 
Kaiser-Biilow policy had substituted for a Bismarckian 
Germany, to which all her great rivals but one could on 
occasion resort for friendship or advice, a Germany which all 
of them either feared or detested. If modern Germany is 








*Prince von Bilow regards the relationship of nationalities 
as necessarily one of war, even in this stage of European develop- 
ment. “In the struggle between nationalities,” he says, “one nation 
is the hammer and the other is the anvil.” 
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permanently rooted in this “ Prussian militarism,’’ which, 
according to von Biilow, “is the spirit of the German nation 
in arms,” then there is no hope for Europe until she is 
effectually ‘‘ crushed.’’ We do not reach so pessimistic a 
conclusion. Biilow is, in fact, a decadent Bismarck. And 
as such he is a back number, even in German folities. 





POETIC UNREST. 


‘‘The Burning Wheel.” By Atpovus Hux.ey. 
All” Series. (Blackwell. 2s. net.) 

‘*The Iron Age.” By FRANK BErts. 
Series. (Blackwell. 2s. net.) 

“The Two Worlds.” By SHERARD VINES. 
All” Series. (Blackwell. 2s. net.) 


** Adventurers 
** Adventurers All’ 


** Adventurers 


‘Songs Out of School.” By H. H. Basurorp. ‘New 
Poetry” Series, (Constable. 2s. net.) 

“Sea Garden.” By H. D. “ New Poetry” Series. (Constable. 
2s. net.) 


Tue ‘“ Adventurers All” and “ New Poetry” series are no 
doubt a consequence of the surprising interest in poetry 
generated apparently by the war. Perhaps those easy 
thinkers whose watchword is “ Justify, justify’’ are already 
exhuming Ruskin and declaring that Art is the legitimate 
child of War, as honey came out of the lion. Rather the 
bastard of war, for it is only in disgust and sickness of heart 
that a fair proportion of the public has taken to poetry. And 
so we must not expect too much of a sudden poetic vitality— 
unless out of the accident of favorable circumstances it can 
ultimately solidify itself into a permanent strength indepen- 
dent of that or any circumstance. At any rate, the 
publishers deserve every credit for fostering the work of 
young poets, where reputation and profits are still an 
uncertain quantity. 

Mr. Huxley’s volume will be a rare asset to the critic 
fond of discoveries. His work is so full of promise, 
inequality, convention, desperate reaction from it, native 
strength, borrowed idiom, sound poetic tradition, and violent 
upheavals that he offers gilt-edged securities for the 
speculator. Obviously he owes a great deal to the seventeenth- 
century metaphysical school, and particularly to Vaughan, 
except Donne, the greatest of them all. And we are glad of 
it, because the future points to the Caroline poets as its 
preceptors, more intimately than to any other group of poets. 
Mystical poetry lies in that direction, and the first-rate 
endeavors of scholarly editors have not yet sufficiently 
permeated the poetic consciousness of England. The 
seventeenth century is, indeed, the only great inspiration left 
to poets who, in an age without szsthetic values, emphatically 
need models. Occasionally, Mr. Huxley follows Vaughan a 
little too closely :— 


** My close-walled soul has never known 
That innermost darkness, dazzling night, 
Like the blind point, whence the shadows spring, 
In the core of the gazer’s chrysolite. ‘ 
The mystic darkness that laps God’s throne, 
Ina splendor beyond imagining, 
So passing bright.” 


Mr. Huxley is without any doubt an original poet. 
But he is apt to be irritatingly self-conscious about it. He 
has a way of forcing his natural talent askew and of 
imposing eccentric forms upon reality, instead of taking 
the line of least resistance and revealing its true form. And 
so we are often confronted by arbitrary, ingenious, and 
artificial forms, wrenched out of nature, and clever rather 
than actual. It is probably out of a laudable desire to 
avoid convention, but the way to avoid it is not to be 
preoccupied with it. ‘“ Lazy-luted ritornelle,’’ “yes, but 
God stutters” “the sinister metempsychosis of lilies dead,” 
““my soul’s amphisbeena’’—phrases, themes, and ideas like 
these will carry Mr. Huxley into the desert, if he is not 
careful. His intellectual force is still, it is clear, struggling 
with its material and not quite able to cope with it. But the 
force is there, and it runs its way into definite realization 
more than once. From “The Mole” :— 


“The earth slopes upward, fold by fold 
Of quiet hills, that meet the gold 
Serenity of western skies. 

Over the world’s edge with clear eyes, 
Our mole transcendent sees his way 





Tunnelled in light: he must obey 
Necessity again, and thrid 

Close catacombs as erst he did 

Fate’s tunnellings, himself must bore 
Through the sunset’s inmost core. 
The guiding walis to each hand shine, 
Luminous and crystalline ; 

And mole shall tunnel on and on, 
Till night let fall oblivion.’’ 

Mr. Betts has an epic quality, and has a turn, we should 
imagine, for landscape rather than little fields. He has 
not yet learned the virtue of condensation, and is apt to 
scatter rhetorical statements and let them fall aimlessly 
where they will. Often, too, he is Newboltist, without 
being Mr. Newbolt. The deadly fault of this kind of verse 
is that the poet gets drugged with the sheer expanse 
and heat of his thy thm, until his poetic senses are 
coated with dullness. Still he has some good broad effects 
and occasional dignity of expression :— 

“They know not of delight nor of mutation, 
They know not of desire or any care ; 
Bring not to them your offering or oblation. 
What need have they of penitence or prayer? 


‘‘From the great heights the Gods behold our passion, 
And from afar our dreams of fading fire ; 
They sit above delight, above compassion, 
And above rapture, and beyond desire.’ 


Mr. Vines, in spite of some waywardness and metrical 
uncertainties, is an extremely vivid and charming poet. He 
does not, it is true, get much beyond presenting sharp and 
virile pictures. But that is the right beginning, and too 
many of our young poets are anxious to run before they can 
walk and walk before they can toddle. Mr. Vines is as 
yet some way from being a fully-equipped poet. One can 
see the instruments of his labor behind what they have 
accomplished and hear him busily forging away at his 
rhythm. But his passion and sincerity command respect, 
and there is no reason at all why he should not one day 
work out a coherent and unified poetic destiny more richly 
endowed than is possible in a pictorial expression, however 
far more removed from the mere picturesque. We select the 
following—‘ A Song for Grocers’—rather than more 
ambitious work, as an example of a delicate play of fancy :— 


“é 


Soap, to keep us pure and white, 
Candles, the slim sons of light, 
Butter like the flow’r of gorse, 
Wheat-meal fine, and oatmeal coarse, 
Soda for our maid’s service, 

Sago, tapioca, rice, 

An economic trinity, 

Bacon, friend ham’s affinity, 

Bananas, which the people please, 
Proletarian oranges, 

While of fruits in syrup a 

Frequent cornucopia, 

Eggs, fresh within and white without, 
Cocoa, of origin devout, 

Nuts and string and brooms and mops, 
Saveloys and lollipops.— 

God, be good to grocers’ shops !”’ 

Mr. Bashford’s “ Songs Out of School” is, we are afraid, 
a misnomer. His verse is still very much at school, seated 
firmly at a desk. It is smooth, pretty and lucid enough, 
but never shows any disposition to play truant :— 

** Little April, in between 
Blushing bride and tomboy, 
Half a hoyden, half a queen, 
Who’s to win the day? 
Tears for leaving lusty March, 
Finger-tips for May, then 
Little April, in between— 
Must she really say?”’ 
Tra-la-la—there is no poetic unrest here. The hand is too 
busy rocking the cradle. 

With the exception of Mr. E. 8S. Elyot and Mr. Joseph 
Campbell, “H. D.” has far outstripped the laborious icono- 
graphers of the “Imagist”’ school. She does at least play 
dexterously with her images, while the others con over them, 
fit them together in the puzzle, and then die gallantly in the 
last ditch with them. She does more than that—she has 
fine, swift utterance, keen penetration, and a genuine poetic 
feeling. To our mind, the fulfilment of her poetic 
enterprise is hindered by obedience to the tenets of her 
school : — 

“The light passes 
From ridge to ridge, 
From flower to flower, 
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THE TRIUMPH OF MR. VERNON- 
WARD’S ELECTRICAL TREATMENT 
OVER DRUGS. 


Rapid and Permanent Cures Accomplished 
after Every Other Method has Failed! 





ASTONISHING RESULTS IN OBESITY, RHEUMATISM 
GOUT, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, NEURITIS, INDIGESTION 
CONSTIPATION, Etc. 





How Health is Restored through a Perfect Circulation. 


HE secret of the invariable success of Mr. Vernon-Ward’s 
T system of cure is that it helps Nature to automatically 
readjust its functions and restore normal and healthy 
conditions. Instead of merely giving temporary relief it goes 
direct to the cause of pain and discomfort. 


The basis of good health is a perfect circulation, that 
wonderful circuit of the body by every particle of blood, urged 
forward by each great throb of the heart, seventy-two times a 
minute, from the first dawn of life to its ultimate close. Perfect 
circulation means complete combustion, and complete combustion 
or gxidation of the effete, or waste matter of the body, means 
perfect health, and, what is still more significant, immunity 
from disease. 


Permanent Health Depends upon an Active Circulation 


The blood travels through the body, as it were, on a trading 
trip. It carries lime, potash, soda, magnesia, oxygen, nitrogen, 
sugar, fat, &c., and exchanges these substances for carbonic 
acid gas, uric acid, and a long list of waste products to which 
scientists have given names that are not less formidable than 
the poisons themselves. On journey after journey the blood 
delivers its load of health-giving material to the hungry tissues 
and returns with the waste products, and so on, ad infinitum. 


However, let the blood fail to provide the elements soda, 
magnesia, or what not, that the tissue demands, and it becomes 
impoverished. Balance between the breaking down and the 
building up process is disturbed. The waste may be carried off, 
but cannot be replaced; hence emaciation ensues. 


On the other hand the waste or excess material may not be 
removed. Far from being inactive, however, it immediately 
starts unhealthy conditions. It either induces Obesity by 
abnormal storage of fat; Rheumatism and kindred disorders by 
excess of uric acid; or disease by encouraging the multiplication 
of harmful bacterial life. Fast or slow, however, the progressive 
stages can be understood. The body is interdependent, but the 
foundation rests upon the preservation of a sound and normal 
circulation of the blood. 


Call or Write To-day for Full Particulars 
of this Remarkable Guaranteed Treatment. 


If you are a sufferer from Obesity, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Lmubago, Sciatica, Neuritis, Indigestion, Constipation, &c., call 
and see Mr. Vernon-Ward to-day. His wonderful Treatment is 
a hundred times more scientific and successful than drugs, 
massage, baths, or exercises. It is absolutely harmless and 
painless, and can be followed without interference in the least 
with one’s ordinary daily routine. The fees for Treatment are 


reasonable and inclusive, and there is no charge made for 
consultations. 


Leading doctors are widely recommending Mr. Vernon- 
Ward’s system of cure, and delighted patients are advising their 
friends to take a course. It has become the most popular 
Treatment to-day because it is the surest, simplest, and most 
ideal means of regaining health it is possible to imagine. If 
unable to call at present, write for full free particulars to Mr. 


A. Vernon-Ward, 2 Vere Street, Cavendish Square, W. (facing 


Marshall & Snelgrove’s and New Bond Street), or to the 
Brighton Establishment, 91 King’s Road, Brighton (a few 
doors from the Grand Hotel). 
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The hypaticas, wide-spread 

Under the light, 

Grow faint— 

The petals reach inward, 

The blue tips bend 

Towards the bluer heart, 

And the flowers are lost.’’ 
What charming, what devoted observation! And yet it is 
like a fuse, along which the fire runs to no gunpowder at the 
end. That is the worst of the Imagist doctrine. It almost 
compels the poet to disperse his effects—to put down a row of 
figures rather than make a total. “H. D.” makes delightful 
images ; they remain yet to be fused. 





OUR ENGLISH WAY. 
“The Vermilion Box.” 


Wuat would the educated German think of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s 
“Vermilion Box,” a collection of imaginary letters, which 
throw some light on social England under the war? He 
would probably be puzzled and repelled by his vein of quiet, 
detached humor, but he covld not accuse him of hypocrisy 
or lack of serious feeling. Mr. Lucas as a popular writer 
is probably more representative of our national good 
points than anyone we can name. His works—and we note 
that about a hundred editions have been sold—find a 
welcome in the house of nearly every section of the 
educated public. He represents especially the steady- 
going, solid Englishman of the professional class, of good 
traditions and rather conservative instincts, whose 
relatives may be brewers or bankers or parsons or manufac- 
turers, whose sons go into the Civil Service or become 
engineers, architects, tea-planters, whose daughters may 
marry anybody from a journalist toa J.P. ‘“ The Vermilion 
Box” voices the normal attitude towards the war of various 
English families, typical of this great middle-upper-middle 
class, families which have each contributed at least one or 
two menfolk to officer Kitchener's armies. And should some 
enterprising German translate the book, which we fear is 
unlikely, he should call attention to the fact that it dis- 
seminates no hatred of his countrymen, but chronicles a 
spontaneous movement throtighout the Empire against what 
to us is the Prussian menace. There is something deceptive, 
of course, in their peculiarly English silence, and a warning 
note is struck in the remark of Mr. Richard Haven, the 
Bedford Row solicitor : ‘“‘ We shall all be wanted three or four 
years after peace is declared, and especially those of us who 
have memories, to remind those who have not—whose 
passion is to forget and forgive—of the monstrous things 
Germany has done.” 


By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 


A characteristic which will seem to the foreign 
critic to be carried to excess in “The Vermilion 


Box” is the instinct of the educated Englishman to lock 
away in his bosom, from all observation, his consciousness 
of the bottomless depths of horror and tragic loss, and 
preserve an impassive or cheerful manner, resolutely dis- 
countenancing all evidence of painful or strong emotion. 
“The Vermilion Box” would take higher rank both as a 
serial document and a work of art, had Mr. Lucas not 
deliberately refrained from flashing his lamp over the black 
gulf of tragedy ; but it is a fact that his reticence strongly 
commends itself to English sentiment. Mrs. Haven’s letter 
about “the putting away of our poor dachshund this morn- 
ing by the vet.” ending: “It seems so awful to arrange for 
the death of any living thing,” is a touch of irony so quiet 
that the majority of readers may miss the point of its 
application. Another striking testimony to our insular out- 
look is that none of the characters, all cultivated people, 
ever make any generalization about European politics, or 
discuss the causes of the war, international ethics, 
militarism, the economic and political outlook, the upheaval 
of European civilization, and Pacifism. They simply 
evince no intellectual interest in the wider human aspects 
of the war as an unparalleled spectacle, such as we find 
to-day in the correspondence of all cultivated foreigners ; 
and the fact that one scarcely notices the absence of general 
ideas proves how nigh universal among us this negative 
interest is. We hear also nothing about our Allies, beyond 
some humorous references to the habits of Belgian guests, 
and one or two polite tributes to the French from an officer 
“somewhere in France.” Neither Russia, Italy, nor the 





Balkan States are ever mentioned. And the Colonies are also 
almost excluded from the picture, apart from a description of 
a “gassed’’ Canadian soldier helplessly at sea in London. 
Of course, one does not expect to find the history or ethics 
of the war discussed in a series of private family letters, 
but that Mr. Lucas should calmly exclude such intellectual 
discussions from the correspondence between his Bedford 
Row solicitor, his Professor at Edinburgh, and his Unitarian 
minister at Brooklyn, is very significant. Their place is 
taken by a good deal of moralizing on the changes in 
English manners, remarks on the citizens’ war economies, on 
the possible regeneration of England, on vulgar extravagance 
at the theatre, on war-time charities, feminine frivolity, and 
so forth. Excellent topics these, but the net impression left 
by Mr. Richard Haven’s social criticism is of a gentleman who 
can focus things only near at hand. Our national habit of 
taking each problem piecemeal as it comes, without view- 
ing it in relation to any co-ordinated, thought-out plan of 
operations, is an expression of this disinclination to survey 
the broad field. 

It is noticeable that the one character, Mr. George 
Wiston, the retired brewer, who does offer any 
general criticisms on the conduct of affairs, is represented 
as a silly, pessimistic, and panic-stricken busybody, who 
would be better employed in digging his garden than in 
talking in his clubs. Mr. Richard Haven, Mr. Lucas’s 
favorite character, deprecates criticism to the extent of 
saying: “ Our tendency, which seems to be second nature, 
to belittle and depreciate our picked men—the men we our- 
selves have picked—is most striking, and would be alarming 
if one were not so certain that so much of it is only words.” 
While the Bedford Row solicitor gives carte blanche to 
Authority, and glances at the Defence of the Realm Act in 
these words: “Countries can be too free—had I been 
autocrat I should have stopped every newspaper instantly, 
and issued the necessary news in a Government Gazette. 
. « . .” 3 he squashes unmercifully the men at his club— 
Donaldson, Saunders, Dodson—who want jobs as 
“ organizers,’ and pats on the back, Stirling Mowatt, “the 
man who grumbles because he has done nothing for his 
country.” Mr. Richard Haven, as an Englishman, of course, 
reserves to himself the right of independent criticism of 
everyone bar the authorities, as one sees when he chides 
“the Bishops—our modern Galileans—for sitting for the 
illustrated papers in full khaki uniform,” and when he pre- 
sents the soldier-curate, Mr. Lavington, with a revolver, 
which the latter accepts “quite simply”; but what is 
noticeable is that the whole strength of the British attitude 
and its concomitant weakness are typified by everybody in 
“The Vermilion Box,” being intent on the fact straight in 
front of him, and not bothering his head about its relations 
to the whole chain of other facts. From this comes our 
English slowness, and also our readiness to change or com- 
promise when a new fact hoves in sight. But no doubt 
Mr. Lucas may retort that his book is simply the result of 
keeping his eyes open and jotting down his reflections and 
observations of the war’s effect on his acquaintances. That 
is its value. His lighter satire, especially on the journalists 
and on our society butterflies, such as Mrs. Park-Stanmer, 
whose war work is chiefly confined to entering into lively 
flirtations with “ poor lonely fellows on leave,” hits the mark 
every time. 

The real strength of the British attitude in “The 
Vermilion Box” lies in the engaging directness of the 
characters generally, seen at its best in the simple, 
unaffected letters from various cheery British subalterns at 
the Front, some of which are particularly charming. Mr. 
Richard Haven quotes an “ astonishing chorus or litany ” of 
the Tommies, as a manifestation of their light surface way of 
accepting death. As there are several variants, we believe, of 
the song, our readers may like to have Mr. Lucas's version : — 

“The bells of Hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling 
For you, but not for me. 
For me the angels sing-a-ling-a-ling. 
They’ve got the goods for me. 
O, Death, where is thy eting-a-ling-a-ling 
O, Grave, thy victoree? 
The bells of Hell go ting-a-ling-a-ling 
For you, but not for me.” 
Not exactly religion, and yet it is religion. Fatalism with 
faith, Assurance with disdain. And only the new British 
soldier could sing it,’ says Mr. Lucas. 
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Insomnia 


The Dread of Restless Nights. 
LEEP is a periodic resting condition of the body, and 
S especially to the nervous system. Insomnia or Sleep- 
lessness causes not only great annoyance, but by inter- 
fering with the natural rest, deprives the person of full 
activity during the daytime and becomes a serious menace 
to the health. Broken nights often produce insomnia. In 
Old Age particularly the tendency to sleep soundly usually 
diminishes. Care with regard to the diet is essential; this 
will remove some of the causes of insomnia. Late meals 
should be avoided as they frequently cause Dyspepsia, and 
the attendant discomfort which disturbs the rest. The ‘ Allen- 
burys’ Diet is a never-failing comfort in such cases. So 
striking has been the unsolicited testimony as to the efficacy 
of the ‘ Allenburys’ Diet in affording an easily digested last 
meal at night, that it will be found surprisingly helpful in 
combating sleeplessness. A cupful after going to bed usually 
proves all that is necessary to ensure quiet and refreshing 
sleep and digestive rest. 


A Complete and Easily Digested Food. 

















Ta 
The ‘ Allenburys’ Diet is a unique concentrated food that 
provides complete nourishment. Prepared from pure, rich, 
full-cream milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested 
form, it is pleasant to the taste, is easily digested, and enjoys 
an immense advantage over the usual invalids’ foods, viz.— 

















it does not require cow’s milk to be added, but is instantly 
prepared for use by adding boiling water only. 
>> A Large Sample sent Free on request ~<-¢& 
A Complete, In the 
Palatable and Hospital and 
Restorative Sickroom, 
Food. For the 
Readily Invalid, 
prepared, Convalescent, 
Easily Dyspeptic, 
Digested, and and the 
Exceptionally Aged the 
Nourishing. “Allenburys’ 
Diet is 
Indispensable. 
SOUREATISED MILK & one 
Grisso 
WM utitos, brarePrits soe toe hat. 
ase Sestent wane 
) sak? & Hanburys Ltd. Loni 
BE Supplied acu, | Ran Seale ee Made 
in Tins at tmmediately 
1/6,3/-and6/- by adding 
each, of all borling water 
Chemists, only. 





























Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 37 Lombard St., London, E.C. 
For 


FURNITURE Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co. Lid, 238.241 Tottenham Court Rd W 


OLD GOLD & SILVER JEWELLERY BOUGHT. 


WATCHES, CHAINS. RINGS, BRACELE’S, CAMEO BROOCHES, 
TRINKETS, GOLD CHAINS, & Any kind, broken or otherwise 
Highest value given. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted 
parcel returned post free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers: Parr's. 

8. CANN & CO., 694, Magker StRest, MANCHESTER. 











Your Boy’s Education 


always demands the most anxious thought, but 
this is particularly so in times of stress, when 
the best possible education must be provided at 
the least possible cost. Further, the many oppor- 
tunities now open, there must be a definite 
object in view throughout the whole scholastic 
career. Hence special attention must be paid 
to his capabilities and mental capacity 


At Shoreham Grammar School 


parents will find that the Education given is 
on sound modern lines, inexpensive, the diet 
liberal and varied, and in every way will he 
receive a thorough grounding suitable for any 
sphere of life. The he record of the School 
is excellen and the cess List testifies to 
the thorot ess of the teaching Parents, 
when confronted with the School Problem, will 
do well to take into account the claims of 
Shoreham Grammar School, and a note to the 
Headmaster will bring forth particulars on any 
special point free, so that everything can be done 
that 


Will Mean a Successful Career 


Write to the Headmaster, Shoreham Grammar School, Susser 






























WHY PAY RENT? 


The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders to reap the benefit 
of their investment during their own lifetime, and in the event of 
premature death to leave their legal representatives in possession of 
@ house of their own free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
Particulars post free. 


Good Prospects for Active Agents. 
THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, General Manager. 








ZANETIC 


entirely eliminates the danger of unreadable copies. By using 
it in Penduplicate Books, perfect and permanent pencopies 
are secured, with unsoiled originals. Write for Samples. 


The N.A. Zanetic Works, Leicester, England, 




















“Some Reflections 


of a Soldier.” 


| 
In response to numerous re-_ | 
this article, which 











quests, 
| appeared in “The Nation,” 
of Oct. 2Ist, is now published 
as a Pamphlet. Copies may 
be obtained from the office of 
“The Nation,” 10, Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. Price Id. ; 


post free | $d. 











Terms for Large Quantities. ] 


1,000 Copies - £2 0 O carriage paid 
500 _s,, - 150 " 
2500 =, - 15 0 - 
LOU - 6 6 9 
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BOOKS IN 


“Wonders of Wild Nature.” 
Illustrated by RicHARD and GRACE KEARTON. 
6s.) 


BRIEF. 


By RICHARD KBARTON. 
(Cassell. 


Ir these are not indeed wonders it is Mr. Kearton’s own | 


fault: his own former books have made so many of them 
commonplace. The twite on its nest, the dabchick on its 
raft, the warbler feeding her young on the author’s wrist, 
the wheatear waiting till the coast is clear, are, if not 
actually among the contents of other books, at any rate of 
a familiar type. 


anemone? Not only Mr. Kearton, but many others have 
photographed such subjects well, again and again. 
struggle has driven Mr. Kearton through photography into 


kinematography, and there he has won triumphs as notable | 


as the old ones. However, he tells us in his introduction 


that there is an unprecedented demand “for books contain- | 


ing first-hand observatioas, illustrated by such accurate pic- 
tures as the camera alone is able to supply.” If that is the 
state of the publishing trade, here is a book that will sell. 
We are not sure, however, that the camera is entirely 
reliable. One would gather from the pictures that the Arctic 


tern and the avocet both chose for their nesting-sites precipi- | 
The | 


tous cliffs, and that the wryneck had a withered foot. 
easiest nest to photograph is not always the typical one. The 
capercaillie sitting almost perdue in the tangle at the foot 


of a Scots pine is as good a presentation of wild life as we 


have ever seen, but of course it shows very little of the bird. 
The wryneck picture shows a little thing not realized by 
everyone, that the upper mandible is shorter than the lower. 
The endless watching of birds in order to photograph them 
necessarily produces many incidents relating to their life- 
history. 
the text of the book. A useful illustration shows the adder, 
grass snake, and slowworm all on one plate. The two 
snakes, at any rate, are very clearly shown. Comparative 
photography of this kind would yield its useful triumphs if 
its great difficulties could be overcome. 


The Gicek in the Citp. 


Heavy disbursements of dividend and coupon investments 
have increased the supplies of floating cash, and conse- 
quently ease prevails in the Money Market. The Stock 
Exchange enjoyed its usual holiday on November Ist, and 
there is not much to say about markets. One pleasant 
surprise has been the declaration of a 1 per cent. dividend on 
Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway Ordinary Stock. Evidently 
large economies have been effected by the company. The 
new Exchequer Bonds are selling pretty well—sixty-four 
millions having been subscribed in four weeks Treasury 
Bills have increased to an aggregate of 1,082,000,000. The 
combing operations of the War Office and the decision about 
men of forty-one have hit the City hard; and the “ Daily 
Mail” and “Evening News’’ are becoming unpopular. 
The trade of the country is on as great a scale as the labor 
shortage admits, and the prohibition of imports and the 
Board of Trade regulations are giving great profits to the 
protected manufacturers. The rise in wheat prices follow- 


What should we say, then, of the blue tit | 
at its threaded almonds and of the humble bee on an | 


The | 


A good many of these are given in a chatty way in | 


ing on the Government’s intervention is causing much dis- 
cussion, as also the activity of the U boats on the Norwegian 
coast. 


THe Buenos Ayres AND Paciric DivipEND 


A mild sensation was caused in the Argentine Railway 
Market on Tuesday by the announcement of a dividend of 1 
per cent. for the year on the Ordinary stock by the Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific Railway. This is the first distribution 
since the payment of 3 per cent. at the end of 1913. A year 
ago holders of Buenos Ayres and Pacific Second Preference 
and Argentine Great Western Ordinary stocks received only 
£2 16s. 6d. By agreement between the two lines the Western 
Co.’s Preferred Stock receives the same dividend as the 
Pacific’s First Preference and the Western’s Ordinary the 
same as the Pacific’s Five per Cent. Second Preference Stock, 
so that holders of both securities receive their full 5 per cent. 
this year. The announcement naturally caused surprise, for 
the published traffic increase for the year was only £60,000, 
whereas the increased dividends will take roughly an 
additional £175,000. It is hardly likely that so large a 
reduction in expenditure can have been made, especially as 
the increased cost of fuel has been estimated at between 
£100,000 and £150,000, and the report is being eagerly 
awaited. It has been suggested that some extra profit may 
have been made on Exchange operations, while it is also 
possible that the large amount brought forward from the 
previous accounts may be drawn upon. B.A. and Pacifics 
spurted sharply on the announcement, and Great Western 
Ordinary Stock rose 34 points. The following table shows 
prices, dividends, and yields on the four leading Argentine 
Railway Ordinary Stocks :— 

Dividends 
Prices Year in Past 
1906 to 1916 Two Years. Yield. 
(to date). 1914-15.1915-16. Latest. % 
High.Low. % % Price. £5. d. 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific Ord. Stock 1363 40g Nil. 1 45 


2 
Do. 5% Non Cum. 2nd Pref. Stock 1103 60 233405 65 71 
Buenos Ayres Gt. Southern Ord. Stk. 145 72g «4 44 8lxd 51 

6 

5 


Name of Line. 


Buenos Ayres Western Ord. Stock 1383 783 5 5 8ixd 
Central Argentine Ord. Stock ... 1203 71g 5 4 72xd 51 
Do. Deferred Stock ... wn -« im 8 5 Nil. 51 Nil. 


4 6 
3 9 
1 0 
3 6 
1 0 


The outlook for the coming year is not without hope for 
Argentine railway companies. The great growth in the 
country’s export trade gives it large buying powers, and when 
times become more settled the lines should have no difficulty 
in reaching their pre-war standard of earnings. 


Revuter’s TELEGRAM COMPANY 
Owing to the circumstances arising from the war 
Reuter’s Telegram Company has not been very prosperous 
during the past two years, and ordinary shareholders have 
received no dividend since the 7 per cent. paid for 1913. A 
circular was issued to shareholders in the early part of the 
week to the effect that the board has received an offer for 
the whole of the business on terms which would entitle 
holders to not less than £10 per share. As a result the price 
of shares rose 2 points on Monday, to 84, although it was 
almost impossible to obtain them. Shareholders are advised 
not to part with their holdings pending further communica- 
tions from the directors, who announced on Tuesday that 
“the prospective purchaser is British, and has no connection 
with the Press.” 
LUcELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“An old and first-class office.” 


Chief Qfices: LONDON, 61, 


& MERGANTILE 


Funds £23,400,000 


** Low rates a distinctive feature.”—The Times. 


Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 64,, Princes Street. 
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